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SESSION  ONE:  26  JANUARY,  1998 

[Tape  I,  Side  One] 

SMITH:  The  question  we  start  with  is  very  straightforward:  When  and  where  were 

you  born? 

GRABAR:  I  was  born  on  November  3,  1929,  in  Strasbourg,  France. 

SMITH:   Your  father  [Andre  Grabar]  of  course  was  very  famous.  At  this  time,  was 

he  teaching  at  the  University  of  Strasbourg? 

GRABAR:  That's  right.  When  I  was  born  he  was  not  a  professor  yet,  he  was  what 

they  called  Maitre  de  conference.  He  was  replacing  somebody  else.  I'm  not  sure 

exactly  when  he  got  his  straight  position,  but  it  was  a  few  years  after  that. 

SMITH:  Now,  as  I  understand,  he  was  from  Kiev? 

GRABAR:  He  was  from  Kiev.  He  was  born  in  Kiev  and  he  trained  in  St.  Petersburg, 

Odessa,  and  then  Strasbourg,  where  he  got  his  doctorate. 

SMITH:  Do  you  know  why  he  left  Russia? 

GRABAR:  Political  reasons.  It  was  simply  because  of  the  revolution.  His  whole 

family  left.  They  were  not  particularly  politically  minded,  they  just  left  because  they 

felt  a  different  world  was  coming  with  which  they  had  no  sympathy. 

SMITH:  So  your  grandparents  were  in  France  as  well? 

GRABAR:  They  died  in  Strasbourg,  before  I  was  born.  I  never  knew  them. 

SMITH:  Your  father  had  spent  some  time  in  Bulgaria. 
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GRABAR:  He  went  to  Bulgaria  from  Russia  in  1920  and  spent  three  years  there.  He 
discovered  the  fresco  paintings  at  the  church  of  Boyana,  which  made  a  major  figure 
out  of  him,  and  he  was  a  hero  in  Bulgaria.  Even  now  the  museum  next  to  Boyana  has 
a  whole  room  dedicated  to  memories  of  him.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  interested 
in  discussing  him,  but  there's  a  moving  story  about  that.  The  Bulgarian  Museum  in 
Boyana  was  going  to  open  the  year  my  father  died,  in  1990,  and  the  newly  appointed 
curator  to  that  museum,  whose  name  I  can't  remember,  came  to  Paris  specifically  to 
see  my  father.  She  arrived  precisely  on  the  day  he  died.  She  didn't  know  any  French, 
she  didn't  know  how  to  find  her  way  anyplace,  but  I  eventually  met  her,  she  came  to 
the  house,  and  I  gave  her  a  few  souvenirs  from  my  father's  desk — his  ink  well  and 
things  like  that,  which  are  now  all  apparently  nicely  put  up  in  the  Boyana  museum. 
SMITH:  Oh,  that's  nice.  Did  you  say  your  father  finished  his  doctoral  studies  before 
leaving  Russia? 

GRABAR:  No,  he  got  his  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Strasbourg. 
SMITH:  I  see,  so  his  training  was  also  then  partially  French 

GRABAR:  Yes,  absolutely.  He  felt  very  strongly  that  he  had  two  great  masters,  so 
to  speak.  One  was  the  Russian  scholar  [N.  P.]  Kondakov,  and  the  other  one  was  a 
French  scholar,  Paul  Perdrizet,  who  was  not  even  quite  an  art  historian,  but  he  was 
very  important  in  my  father's  whole  world  view — his  view  of  what  one  studied,  why 
one  studied  something,  and  so  forth. 


SMITH:  Can  you  give  me  a  sense  of  your  father's  family  background? 
GRABAR:  The  family  background  is  rather  interesting.  My  grandfather's  family 
originally  belonged  to  the  merchant  class  of  the  old  Russian  system.  They  were 
ruined  by  Napoleon;  they  were  selling  hemp  to  the  British  navy,  and  the  continental 
blockade  completely  ruined  them.  So  they  became  two-bit  impoverished  landed 
gentry  .  .  .  not  even  gentry.  They  were  merchants  who  had  bought  some  land  and 
lived  on  practically  nothing. 
SMITH:  Serf  owners? 

GRABAR:  No,  I  don't  think  they  were  serf  owners.  This  is  something  that  the  family 
didn't  discuss,  but  I  don't  think  they  were  serf  owners.  I  don't  think  they  had  enough 
money  to  own  serfs.  But  my  grandfather  rose  through  the  judicial  system  and  became 
a  major  functionary  of  the  czarist  government  by  being  a  judge.  He  presided  over  a 
tribunal,  eventually,  in  the  so-called  Senate,  which  was  kind  of  equivalent  to  the 
Supreme  Court;  it  was  the  highest  judicial  authority  in  the  old  czarist  regime. 
Essentially,  it  was  a  highly  Russophile  and  Russocentric,  northern  Ukrainian  family  of 
relatively  simple  people  who  just  rose  in  the  system — a  terribly  American  success 
story. 

My  father's  mother  was  different.  She  was  an  impoverished  aristocrat;  that  is, 
impoverished  because  her  older  brother  got  all  the  money  and  she  and  her  two  sisters 
got  nothing.  So  they  had  to  find  husbands.  They  found  for  her  a  promising  and 


successful  member  of  the  bureaucratic  classes,  but  she  was  the  opposite  of  my 
grandfather,  according  to  my  father's  description.  She  was  an  extremely  cultivated 
person,  who  spoke  many  languages,  who  painted;  we  have  some  drawings  of  hers  still 
now.  She  used  to  do  things  that  one  doesn't  do  anymore.  She  copied  great 
masterpieces,  so  we  have  copies  of  Greuze  and  Chardin  that  she  did.  And  she  sang. 
She  was  more  the  artistic  temperament,  if  you  will,  in  the  family.  So  there's  a  kind  of 
double  background:  one  part  aristocratic,  but  kind  of  low-grade  aristocratic,  and  the 
other  part  low-grade  merchant  that  was  working  itself  up  into  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  state. 

SMITH:  Did  your  father  return  to  Russia? 

GRABAR:  He  went  once  and  hated  it.  He  had  a  very  peculiar  relationship  to  Russia. 
He  told  me  once — it  was  when  he  was  very  old  and  I'm  not  sure  whether  he  really 
meant  it — that  in  1920,  when  he  left,  he  felt  he  would  never  turn  back.  He  was 
twenty-four,  and  he  felt  that  something  didn't  work,  a  world  disappeared,  and  he  was 
going  to  make  his  life  in  another  world.  His  brother  made  similar  decisions,  quite 
independently.  Sentimentally,  my  father  was  very  attached  to  a  certain  old  Russia. 
He  claimed  that  living  near  the  medieval  masterpieces  of  Kiev  influenced  him.  I'm  not 
sure  it  did,  but  he  certainly  was  from  the  very  beginning  interested  in  the  old  things 
around  him.  He  went  back  to  Russia  once  for  scientific  purposes  and  wrote  one  of 
his  books  afterwards  on  Eastern  European  art,  which  made  everybody  angry  in  the 


then  Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere  because  it  went  against  everybody's  grain  as  an 
interpretation  of  an  artistic  period.  But  he  had  a  kind  of  sympathy  ...  he  wished  it 
would  work  well,  but  he  realized  it  didn't.  I'm  curious  to  know  what  he  would  have 
thought  of  recent  developments. 

SMITH:  What  about  you?  Did  you  have  a  curiosity  about  your  Russian 
background? 

GRABAR:  Oh,  yes.  I  have  a  curiosity  about  it,  but  to  me  it's  something  that's 
sufficiently  removed;  I  mean,  I  speak  the  language  and  I  read  it,  but  I  don't  write  it,  I 
know  the  literature,  but  I  don't  know  the  culture  at  all.   I  am  interested  as  a  historian; 
that  is,  I  want  to  imagine  where  this  side  of  my  ancestors  came  from,  where  they 
lived.  In  fact,  at  the  moment  I  am  employing  an  archivist  there  to  look  up  documents 
about  the  family.  I  have  a  kind  of  curiosity  about  a  world  that  obviously  made  me,  in 
some  fashion,  but  which  I'm  trying  to  re-imagine  for  my  own  amusement,  so  to  speak. 
SMITH:  Did  you  learn  Russian  as  a  child? 

GRABAR:  Yes,  I  learned  it  as  a  child,  and  my  parents'  position  was  very  interesting 
on  that.  I  was  fascinated  when  I  discovered  that  I  was  born  about  ten  months  after 
they  both  became  French  citizens.  So  I  am  French,  born  of  French  citizens;  in  other 
words,  I  am  absolutely,  perfectly  French,  without  any  taint  of  foreignness,  at  least 
legally  speaking.  But  in  the  early  years  I  learned  Russian,  and  I  would  recite  poetry  at 
little  evening  gatherings.  All  this  stopped  in  '41,  when  I  was  only  twelve  years  old. 


After  the  war  started,  in  1941,  my  father  invited  to  our  apartment  about  six  or  seven 
Russian  emigre  scholars  from  all  kinds  of  different  fields,  who  had  made  it  in  the 
French  system,  and  they  all  then  decided  that  from  that  moment  on,  they  were  no 
longer  Russian,  they  were  French.  At  that  moment  we  started  mostly  speaking 
French  at  home,  much  more  than  Russian.  So  that  was  a  major  switch. 

My  father  was  always  ambivalent  about  his  relationship  to  Russia,  and  I 
suspect  in  the  long  run  he  was  somebody  who  never  had  a  country.  Maybe  this  has 
been  passed  on  a  little  bit  to  me.  When  I  am  asked  what  nationality  I  am,  as  has  often 
happened  to  me  in  Arab  countries,  if  I  look  at  my  great  grandparents,  I  can  claim  five 
or  six  nationalities,  which  is  totally  incomprehensible  to  most  Middle  Easterners.   But 
I  know  the  place  where  I  am  always  at  home:  I  am  always  at  home  in  a  university, 
that's  what  I've  found.  It  doesn't  matter  if  the  university  is  in  Timbuktu  or  at  Harvard. 
When  there's  a  library,  an  administration,  a  dean,  students,  professors,  a  whole  system 
which  I  enjoy,  I  feel  perfectly  at  home,  wherever  it  is.  I  think  my  father  felt  a  little  bit 
like  that  too.  He  had  a  sense  of  being  a  scholar,  and  there  was  a  community  of 
scholarship  that  was  his  world,  and  that  community  was  independent  of  such  vagaries 
as  nationalities,  passports,  and  things  like  that. 
SMITH:  Was  your  mother  [Julie  Ivanova]  Russian  as  well? 
GRABAR:  No,  my  mother  was  Bulgarian.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  general,  and 
she  was  a  medical  student.  She  started  medical  school  in  Bulgaria  and  finished  in 


Strasbourg.   So  that's  another  country  I  have.  And  then  if  I  go  through  my 

aristocratic  grandmother,  I  have  French  and  German  galore. 

SMITH:  Was  your  mother  Orthodox,  as  well? 

GRABAR:  Oh,  yes.  My  grandmother  was  born  Lutheran  and  only  converted, 

probably,  in  the  1880s.  She  was  terribly  unreligious.  My  grandfather  was  religious, 

but  my  grandmother — my  mother  a  little  bit  too — considered  all  religious  behavior  as 

being  a  little  silly.  My  mother  became  an  ardent  feminist  late  in  life. 

SMITH:  Oh,  she  did? 

GRABAR:  Oh,  yes.  It  was  something  my  father  never  could  understand,  actually, 

but  she  became  an  ardent  feminist,  marched  in  protest  meetings,  and  joined  all  kinds 

of  societies. 

SMITH:  Were  you  raised  as  an  Orthodox? 

GRABAR:  That  is  something  I  can't  tell  you.  I  was  raised  an  Orthodox  in  the  sense 

that  I  was  baptized,  and  occasionally  I  served  as  an  acolyte  at  church  services,  but  I 

can't  remember  that  there  was  any  kind  of  formal  catechism  taught.  We  went  to 

church  twice  a  year.  My  father  expected  us  to  know  all  about  the  Orthodox  church, 

but  he  never  felt  the  need  to  teach  us  about  it;  it  was  as  though  it  was  coming  from 

the  holy  spirit,  or  something  of  that  nature.  I  actually  played  with  Catholicism  quite  a 

bit  and  with  Protestantism  even  more  at  one  point  or  another,  as  a  young  boy. 

SMITH:  Do  you  have  siblings? 


GRABAR:  I  have  a  brother. 

SMITH:  Older  than  you? 

GRABAR:  Younger. 

SMITH:  A  younger  brother.  And  what  did  he  decide  to  do? 

GRABAR:  He's  a  retired  businessman  in  Paris  now.  It's  really  sad,  because  both  my 

father  and  his  brother,  my  uncle,  were  brilliant  intellects — my  uncle  was  a  very 

remarkable  scientist — and  both  of  their  wives,  who  were  sisters  (they  were  two 

brothers  who  married  two  sisters)  were  M.D.s.  Since  I  was  the  oldest  of  the 

descendants  and  started  an  academic  career,  or  I  had  academic  inclinations,  the  family 

developed  an  attitude  that  if  you  didn't  become  a  professor,  you  were  just  not  worth 

much.  At  worst  you  could  become  a  doctor,  but  this  was  viewed  as  a  kind  of  lower 

echelon  intellectual  activity.  My  brother,  who  had  no  interest  in  either  path,  felt  as 

somebody  who  did  not  fulfill  the  expectations  of  his  family.  He  has  succeeded 

reasonably  well,  but  he's  not  a  happy  person,  and  I  suspect,  because  he  had  a  brother 

who  was  a  reasonably  happy  person,  that  our  parents  didn't  handle  him  very  well. 

SMITH:  It  seems  that  your  father  moved  to  Paris  when  you  were  relatively  young. 

GRABAR:  We  moved  in  1938,  so  I  was  nine  years  old. 

SMITH:  So  you  do  remember  Strasbourg. 

GRABAR:  Oh,  yes,  very  well. 

SMITH:  This  was  a  few  years  before  the  war  breaks  out. 
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GRABAR:  Yes.  We  spent  the  whole  war  in  Paris — until,  '48,  in  fact,  when  my  father 
was  invited  for  one  year  to  Dumbarton  Oaks.  He  took  the  whole  family  with  him. 
He  had  been  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  once  before  and  at  Princeton  also.  They  were 
offering  him  a  rather  nice  position  as  director  of  Dumbarton  Oaks,  but  my  mother 
disliked  the  United  States  immensely,  and  my  father  felt  that  he  owed  too  much  to 
France  to  move  at  that  age. 

The  only  one  who  moved  was  me,  because  I  was  sent  to  Harvard.  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do,  I  was  nineteen,  so  they  offered  to  send  me  to  Yale,  Harvard,  or 
Princeton,  and  I  have  no  idea  as  to  why  I  went  to  Harvard  rather  than  either  one  of 
the  other  two.  I  thought  I  was  to  spend  a  year  only  and  then  go  back  to  France,  but 
to  get  a  degree  I  had  to  spend  two  years.  I  liked  America  at  that  time  enormously, 
after  the  very  stringent  academic  efforts  of  the  French  system.  I  also  suspect  now 
what  a  psychologist  told  me  many  years  ago:  I  clearly  was  trying  to  escape  and 
establish  myself  on  my  own  without  being  constantly  in  the  shadow  of  an  extremely 
powerful  family.  And  I  escaped  with  the  blessing  of  the  family,  because  the  Korean 
War  began  in  1950,  and  for  all  kinds  of  reasons  my  father  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  me  to  go.  He  thought  that  if  the  communists  took  over  the  world  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  died,  at  least  somebody  would  be  saved,  or  some  fuzzy  thought  like 
that. 
SMITH:  He  was  going  back  and  forth  between  the  U.S.  and  Europe  then? 


GRABAR:  He  was  going  back  and  forth  for  a  number  of  years,  until  he  got  tired  of 
doing  it.    Also,  airplanes  took  over  from  boats  and  he  hated  airplanes,  so  when  he  no 
longer  could  take  a  boat  easily,  he  stopped  doing  it. 
SMITH:  Did  you  travel  in  the  Byzantine/Islamic  world  as  a  child? 
GRABAR:  No,  because  when  I  was  a  child  there  was  the  war,  and  during  the  war 
you  couldn't  travel  anyplace.  It  was  an  extraordinary  moment,  because  if  you  were 
not  a  Jew,  and  you  were  not  a  Freemason — and  we  were  neither  Jewish  nor 
Freemasons — and  had  not  played  any  political  role  ever,  the  war  was  a  marvelous 
time.  The  libraries  were  heated.  Curfew  was  at  ten  or  eleven,  or  whenever  it  was,  so 
there  was  no  nightlife,  no  going  out.  The  only  thing  you  could  do  was  study  and 
read.  You  could  go  to  the  library,  take  books  out,  and  then  read.  I  think  that  in 
terms  of  scholarly  creativity  it  was  remarkable.  My  father  often  claimed  afterwards 
that  he  never  would  have  written  Martyrium  [Martyrium:  Recherches  sur  le  culte 
des  reliques  et  Vart  chretien  antique]  had  there  not  been  a  war:  no  colloquia,  no 
travel,  no  international  conferences,  no  colleagues  arriving  or  leaving — none  of  these 
things  that  kill  us  all  now.  All  he  could  do  was  go  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and 
read  book  after  book  after  book,  and  write.  I  was  much  younger  and  I  was  more 
active  in  political  matters  then,  but  the  amount  of  reading  that  I  did  between  the  ages 
of  eleven  and  fifteen  was  astounding.  I've  never  read  that  much  since  then.  I  read 
shelf  after  shelf  of  everything. 
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SMITH:  I  think  it  was  an  article  in  the  Cahiers  archeologiques  where  it's  said  that 
your  father  served  as  an  interpreter  for  the — 

GRABAR:  Yes,  he  was  an  intelligence  officer  in  the  French  navy.  He  had  a  kind  of 
side  passion  for  the  navy.  In  fact,  if  he  hadn't  had  bad  eyesight  already  as  a  young 
person,  he  might  have  become  a  naval  officer,  though  I  doubt  it.  But  he  sort  of 
thought  he  wanted  to  do  that.  To  acquire  French  citizenship  you  had  to  serve  in  some 
branch  of  the  military.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  he  managed  to  get  into  the  navy 
rather  than  the  army,  but  he  did.  He  entered  into  a  rather  prestigious  branch  of  the 
navy,  as  a  so-called  interpreter  and  coding  officer;  these  were  usually  people  who 
knew  a  lot  of  languages.  He  served  every  year  for  a  number  of  years  on  a  boat,  for 
three  weeks  or  so,  and  then  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  he  was  on  the  general  staff 
of  the  navy.  He  was  very  proud  of  that. 

It's  very  interesting,  now  that  I  recall  it;  he  never  talked  about  anything  that 
happened  during  that  year.    Everybody  tells  stories  about  their  war  experiences,  but 
like  most  intelligence  officers  of  one  kind  or  another,  my  father  didn't;  that  was  a 
permanent  secret  that  he  kept  forever.  Maybe  he  didn't  do  anything  interesting,  but 
probably  there  were  some  curious  episodes. 
SMITH:  And  then,  with  the  collapse  of  the  Third  Republic? 

GRABAR:  With  the  collapse  of  the  Third  Republic  he  was  evacuated  with  the  secret 
archives  of  the  navy.  They  were  carried  in  three  cars  from  the  center  of  France  where 
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they  were  located  to  Toulon,  on  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  not  occupied  by  the 
Germans.  My  father  stayed  there  for  another  four  months,  and  then  he  was 
demobilized  and  he  went  back  to  Paris  to  take  over  his  position.  There  was  an 
attempt  to  prevent  naturalized  citizens  from  keeping  jobs  in  the  university,  and  he  had 
some  problems  in  the  beginning,  but  since  he  had  served  in  the  navy  he  was  allowed. 
He  stayed  in  Paris  for  the  rest  of  the  war. 

SMITH:  You  said  you  were  getting  involved  in  political  activities. 
GRABAR:  Well,  at  that  time  I  was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen.  It's  silly  to  call  it 
resistance,  because  we  didn't  resist  anything,  but  essentially  there  were  two  things  we 
did:  one  was  making  "V"s  and  Gaullist  symbols  of  one  kind  or  another  in  chalk  in  the 
streets  all  around  us.  That  was  kind  of  innocuous.  The  other  activity  that  was 
slightly  less  innocuous  was  the  distribution  of  clandestine  newspapers.  Each  one  of  us 
was  given  a  series  of  mailboxes  in  which  we  were  supposed  to  leave  these 
newspapers.  I  kept  them  for  a  long  time.  Unfortunately,  early  in  1 944,  the  Germans 
started  arresting  various  intelligence  officers  who  were  in  Paris,  and  we  all  got  a  little 
scared  that  my  father  would  be  arrested,  so  I  burned  all  these  things.  My  father  was 
never  threatened  with  arrest,  as  it  turned  out,  but  as  a  result  I  no  longer  have  the 
documents  that  I  kept  from  this  time.  But  my  resistance  was  like  that — minimal. 
Then  in  August,  '44,  my  mother  and  I  built  barricades — again,  for  obscure  reasons, 
because  these  barricades  didn't  bother  anybody  who  wanted  to  go  through,  but  it  gave 
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us  a  great  sense  of  liberating  instinct. 

I've  many  other  stories  about  the  war;  it  was  a  very  powerful  moment  in  one's 
life,  I  suppose.  The  adolescent  years  are  always  powerful,  but  this  was  very  powerful 
because  one  was  confronted  with  destruction,  death,  and  misery  extremely  early    I 
remember  being  hungry,  that  I  remember  very  well.  I  remember  seeing  dead  people 
in  the  street  after  allied  bombings  and  things  of  that  nature.  So  there's  a  whole  range 
of  impressions  that  most  people  never  get  that  I  got  very  young,  and  they  left  a 
reasonable  imprint  on  me. 

SMITH:  Was  your  family  interested  in  politics,  or  was  politics  discussed  at  home? 
GRABAR:  No,  not  at  all.  My  father  was  remarkably  uninterested.  My  uncle  was  a 
little  bit  more.  Now,  sixty  years  later,  I  often  meet  again  with  my  high  school  friends 
in  Paris,  which  is  where  we  went  through  the  whole  war.  There  were  four  or  five  of 
us  who  were  very  close  and  are  still  close  now.  We  often  talk  about  this,  and  one  of 
the  things  that  strikes  us  now  is  that  we  were  then  and  are  now  of  very  different 
political  views.  It  never  bothered  us  then,  because  what  we  really  had  in  common 
was  an  intense  love  of  poetry  .  .  .  and  girls.  Girls  is  fairly  normal,  but  what  I  do 
remember  is  our  love  of  poetry,  and  the  political  divergences  of  different  people  were 
really  insignificant  compared  to  criticizing  each  other's  poetry  or  being  excited  about  a 
new  poet;  that  was  really  important  to  us. 
SMITH:  And  you  wrote  poetry? 
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GRABAR:  I  did,  yes. 

SMITH:  And  who  were  the  poets  that  you  loved? 

GRABAR:  Oh,  at  that  time  it  was  the  usual:   [Charles]  Baudelaire,  [Paul]  Verlaine, 

and  then  from  a  less  romantic  point  of  view  [Paul]  Valery,  who  was  a  modernist.  I 

remember  when  my  father  gave  me  my  first  Baudelaire.  Now  I  kind  of  regret  having 

liked  Valery  so  much.  We  were  taught  the  French  classics  so  very  well:  [Jean] 

Racine  or  [Marie  Andre]  Chenier  and  [Alfred  de]  Musset.  The  teaching  was  superb 

in  high  schools  at  that  time;  it  was  really  high  caliber  teaching  which  stood  me  in 

wonderful  stead  when  I  came  to  Harvard  afterwards,  because  I  knew  how  to  write 

papers,  which  no  American  students  knew  how  to  do.  I  knew  how  to  write  papers  on 

any  topic;  it  didn't  matter  whether  I  knew  anything  about  the  topic  or  not,  I  knew 

how  to  write  a  paper.  But  I  haven't  been  able  to  write  any  poetry  since  I  was  about 

seventeen  or  eighteen. 

SMITH:  What  did  you  think  about  the  contemporary  poetry  of  the  late  thirties, 

[Paul]  Eluard,  for  example? 

GRABAR:  Eluard?  No,  I  got  interested  much  later  in  Eluard.  The  only  one  I  liked 

at  that  time — again,  now  I  am  a  little  bit  embarrassed  by  this — was  [Jacques]  Prevert, 

this  kind  of  populist  poetry.  But  I  certainly  at  that  time  was  very  leftist,  and  the 

populist  poetry  of  Prevert  would  appeal,  but  it  took  me  much  longer  to  like  Eluard,  or 

[Rene]  Char,  or  Leon-Paul  Fargue.  Fargue  also  had  these  populist  tendencies.  But 
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certainly  I  had  never  heard  then  of  the  poets  who  are  more  celebrated  now,  like 
[Yves]  Bonnefoy.  I  think  they  started  much  later,  actually. 
SMITH:  Did  you  memorize  poetry? 

GRABAR:  Classical  poetry,  yes.  That  was  required  by  the  school  system,  but  I  also 
memorized  on  my  own.  I  also  admit,  in  a  diary  I  have  from  that  period  I  composed 
poetry  in  German,  English,  and  Latin,  and  they  are  all  awful.  The  French  poetry  I  did 
at  that  time  isn't  so  good,  and  other  people  tell  me  it  isn't  so  good,  but  I  have  a  certain 
fondness  for  it. 

SMITH:  When  did  you  become  aware  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  war? 
GRABAR:  I  remember  several  incidents.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  say  that  I  was 
aware  that  there  would  be  a  war,  but  I  remember  there  were  a  series  of  incidents  in 
April  of '39, 1  think  the  ones  that  eventually  led  to  Munich.  Everybody  was  scared 
that  there  would  be  a  bombing  attack  on  Paris,  so  we  were  all  removed  to  stay  with 
friends  in  the  suburbs.  From  about  that  moment  on,  or  maybe  even  before,  I  did 
become  aware  that  my  parents  were  afraid  of  a  war  happening. 

When  the  war  started,  my  father  was  immediately  mobilized.  He  arranged 
through  a  colleague  to  have  us  all  moved  to  Nantes  for  a  year,  because  everybody 
was  afraid  that  Paris  was  going  to  be  bombed  to  smithereens,  which  of  course  never 
happened.   So  we  lived  in  Nantes  for  a  year,  when  my  father  was  in  the  navy.   But  the 
war  had  already  started  by  then.  I  remember  exactly  where  we  were  when  the  war 
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started;  we  were  on  holiday  in  central  France  when  the  pact  was  signed  between  the 

Soviet  Union  and  Hitler.  There  was  a  fear  something  was  going  to  happen,  the  first 

partial  mobilization  was  beginning,  and  we  all  piled  in  the  car  that  we  had  at  that 

moment  to  go  back  to  Paris. 

SMITH:  So  you  were  in  Paris  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  you  stayed  there? 

GRABAR:  No,  we  went  to  Nantes  for  a  year,  and  then  came  back  after  the 

armistice — my  mother,  my  brother,  and  I.  My  father  was  in  the  south  of  France,  in 

the  nonoccupied  area.    I  must  admit,  I  don't  remember  very  well  how  my  mother,  my 

brother  and  I  got  back  to  Paris.  There  was  also  my  aunt  and  my  cousin — a  whole 

group  of  us.  I  just  have  no  recollection  of  that.  It's  very  interesting,  because  some 

things  I  see  very  clearly,  but  this  is  an  event  I  don't  remember  at  all. 

SMITH:  Was  the  collapse  of  France  a  shock?  Well,  of  course  it  was  a  shock,  but 

was  it  a  surprise? 

GRABAR:  Oh,  yes,  because  we  were  all  led  to  believe  that  this  was  the  greatest 

army  in  the  world.  All  this  mythology  was  very  much  with  us.  Also,  we  were  staying 

near  Nantes  with  an  extremely  old-fashioned  Catholic  patriot  lady  who  suffered 

enormously  from  it  all,  and  then  this  rubbed  off  on  all  of  us.  A  very  remarkable 

woman,  I  must  say,  though. 

SMITH:  Did  your  mother  practice  medicine? 

GRABAR:  No,  she  didn't  practice  medicine.  She  entered  the  Institut  Pasteur  and  she 
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became  a  scientist,  a  bacteriologist,  so  she  essentially  became  a  researcher. 

SMITH:  But  she  maintained  a  profession? 

GRABAR:  Oh,  yes,  her  whole  life.  In  Strasbourg  it  was  full  time,  then  when  we 

moved  to  Paris,  for  a  while  it  was  half  time,  when  my  brother  and  I  were  small.  She 

usually  stayed  home  in  the  mornings,  and  then  went  to  work  in  the  afternoon.  After 

my  brother  got  out  of  high  school,  I  guess  she  went  full  time. 

SMITH:  And  what  kind  of  research  was  she  doing? 

GRABAR:  She  essentially  dealt  with  vaccines — salmonella  and  typhoid.  It  was 

more  practical,  technical  work  rather  than  high  scholarship, 

SMITH:  If  we  could  trace  a  little  bit  the  trajectory  of  your  awakening  academic 

inclinations,  did  you  go  straight  towards  art  history,  or  archaeology? 

GRABAR:  No,  certainly  not.  It  all  began  some  time  during  the  war,  I  can't  exactly 

remember  when,  1942  ...  '43  more  likely,  when  I  bought,  on  the  quais  in  Paris,  a 

book  whose  title  I  remember  well:  Le  chinois  en  cinquante  legons.  I  decided  to  learn 

Chinese  on  my  own.  That  was  a  manual  for  French  businessmen  in  Shanghai  to  talk 

to  their  boys,  and  so  forth.  My  father  was  so  impressed  by  that  that  he  invited  three 

celebrated  sinologists — [Henri]  Maspero,  [Marcel]  Granet,  and  [Paul]  Demieville,  all 

really  world  celebrities — to  come  for  tea  and  meet  that  extraordinary  son  of  his  who 

wanted  to  learn  Chinese.  What  I  remember  of  that  meeting  is  that  they  were 

such  snoots  in  talking  to  a  little  boy.  They  told  me  and  my  father,  "Oh,  Chinese  is  a 
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very  difficult  language;  even  the  Chinese  don't  know  it."  I  don't  remember  which  one 
said  that,  but  I  remember  this  very  distinctly.  And,  "You  must  decide  now  whether 
you  will  specialize  in  poetry  of  the  twelfth  century  or  legal  texts  of  the  fifteenth 
century."  In  other  words,  they  totally  discouraged  my  budding  interest  for  eastern 
Asia,  an  interest  that  came  quite  early,  through  travel  books.  I  remember  reading 
Sven  Hedin's  travel  books  on  Tibet,  China,  and  India.  I  was  always  fascinated  by 
them.  One  of  the  sinologists  said,  "Maybe  you  should  study  a  language  with  an 
alphabet."   So  this  is  why  I  eventually  started  Arabic.  But  I  think  there  was  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  I  wanted  to  study  something  exotic  and  Oriental.  I  would  exemplify 
the  perfect  Orientalist:  a  Westerner  fascinated  by  others  and  wanting  to  learn  their 
language.  So  that's  how  it  all  began. 

Then,  again,  there  was  a  colleague  of  my  father's,  Jean  Sauvaget,  who  was  a 
very  charismatic  personality.  He  died  very  young  of  tuberculosis.  Actually,  had  he 
not  died,  I  might  not  have  stayed  in  the  United  States  in  1950.  He  was  a  very  exciting 
individual.  I  remember  him  coming  for  tea  and  explaining  to  me  all  kinds  of  things 
about  Arabic  and  how  it  worked.  He  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  these  three 
sinologists,  who  discouraged  me  completely.  He  was  always  encouraging.    I  was  at 
that  time  preparing  for  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  and  that  gave  me  another  kind 
of  world — you  first  learned  the  classics,  and  then  you  acquired  for  yourself  that 
additional  dimension  of  Orientalism.  That's  how  it  essentially  began.  Once  I  came 
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here  [to  the  U.S.],  I  took  my  first  courses  in  Arabic  at  Harvard  and  the  whole  thing 
was  turned  around  in  a  kind  of  American  sauce,  which  was  a  different  sauce  from  the 
French.  But  I've  never  lost  touch  with  the  French  academic  sauce.  I'm  still  very  close 
to  them,  and  I  almost  went  back  twice  to  take  positions  in  France. 
SMITH:  But  you  were  then  moving  towards  a  philological  approach. 
GRABAR:  Philological,  historical.  At  some  point  I  thought  I  would  become  a 
newspaper  person,  a  sort  of  high-class  journalist.  That  was  a  silly  idea.  But  I  think 
my  interests  were  more  historical  than  philological.  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  terribly 
gifted  about  establishing  texts. 
SMITH:  And  your  interest  in  art  or  architecture? 

GRABAR:  That  came  much  later.  In  fact,  it  came  out  of  the  failure  of  Princeton  to 
provide  intelligent  teaching  in  history.  When  my  father  brought  us  over,  in  1948, 1 
went  to  Harvard  and  I  started  Arabic.  I  majored  in  medieval  history  and  wrote  a 
thesis  on  Frederick  Barbarossa.  It  was  a  very  good  thesis  and  I  graduated  Magna 
Cum  Laude,  which  was  really  rather  remarkable  since  two  years  before  I  hardly  knew 
English.  But  I  had  a  good  time  too,  so  it  was  really  a  perfect  situation. 

Then  I  fell  in  love — I'm  still  married  almost  fifty  years  later — and  therefore 
decided  to  go  back  to  Paris  and  come  back  as  an  official  immigrant,  which  I  could  do 
easily  for  a  variety  of  reasons  I  will  come  to.  We  were  going  to  get  married,  and  I 
had  to  earn  some  money.  My  fiancee  [Terry  Harris]  had  graduated  from  Wellesley  at 
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the  same  time  I  graduated,  and  she  was  back  in  Cincinnati  teaching  school.  I  was 
offered  a  job  at  General  Motors  through  a  Harvard  connection,  someone  I  had  met  on 
a  boat  going  back  to  Europe  from  the  U.S. — this  was  the  way  connections  were  made 
in  those  days.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  a  vice  president  of  General  Motors, 
whom  I  then  met.  We  played  bridge  in  Paris,  and  when  I  said  that  I  wanted  to  earn 
some  money,  well  .  .  .  General  Motors  loved  Harvard  graduates  in  those  days. 

I  didn't  know  what  they  wanted  to  do  with  me,  but  in  any  event,  I  arrived  back 
in  the  United  States  in  January,  '5 1 ,  and  I  was  going  to  go  to  Detroit  to  take  on  my 
job  at  General  Motors.  On  the  way  from  New  York  to  Cincinnatti,  where  I  was 
going  to  see  my  fiancee  before  going  on  to  Detroit,  I  stopped  in  Princeton  in  order  to 
meet  Professor  [Philip  K]  Hitti,  the  great  Arabist  there,  with  whom  I  had 
corresponded  before.  I  explained  to  him  that  for  technical  reasons  I  had  to  earn  some 
money,  but  I  would  like  to  come  back  eventually  and  get  a  Ph.D.  in  some  kind  of 
Near  Eastern  history.  And  then,  again,  the  kind  of  story  which  is  absolutely 
unbelievable  today,  Professor  Hitti  said,  "Why  don't  you  come  right  now?  I'll  admit 
you  and  give  you  a  fellowship."  So  I  became  a  graduate  student  at  Princeton  without 
having  applied,  and  I  was  given  a  fellowship  directly  by  the  chairman  of  the 
department.  He  didn't  ask  his  colleagues,  he  didn't  ask  the  deans,  he  didn't  ask 
anybody.  He  knew  I  had  a  good  record  and  so  forth,  but —  So  I  never  made  it  to 
Detroit.  I  would  go  to  Detroit  much  later,  when  I  taught  at  the  University  of 
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Michigan,  but  I  never  made  it  to  Detroit  then.  I  wrote  a  nice  letter  to  the  vice 
president  of  General  Motors,  who  I'm  sure  didn't  care,  telling  him  that  I  had  got 
sidetracked. 

Then  I  came  to  Princeton  to  become  a  historian.  But  I  soon  realized  that  the 
teaching  of  Near  Eastern  history  was  very  poor,  taught  by  people  that  knew  their 
languages,  but  that's  about  all  they  knew.  Hitti  was  a  wonderful  man,  but  he  was  not 
a  historian.  So  I  started  drifting  towards  the  art  and  archaeology  department,  which 
at  that  moment  was  a  very  powerful  department.  [Albert]  Friend,  [Kurt]  Weitzmann, 
and  [Erik]  Sjoqvist  were  there.   [Charles  Rufus]  Morey  had  just  retired,  [E]  Baldwin 
Smith  was  there.   It  really  was  one  of  the  three  best  departments  in  the  country.   And 
there,  I  must  admit,  the  thing  which  I  had  precisely  always  wanted  to  avoid  by  leaving 
France,  the  impact  of  my  father's  prestige,  still  operated.  There  had  been  a  couple  of 
people  before  who  had  started  in  Near  Eastern  studies  and  were  interested  in  the  arts 
and  wanted  to  be  helped,  but  they  were  always  turned  down.  I  was  not,  I  am  sure, 
because  everybody  assumed  that  I  had  read  my  father's  works  as  a  baby,  which  I 
never  did;  I  read  them  as  a  graduate  student.  But  they  accepted  me  and  I  eventually 
got  a  kind  of  double  degree  here  at  Princeton.  But  I  probably  wouldn't  have  done  it  if 
the  history  teaching  had  been  better. 
SMITH:  You're  referring  to  Hitti? 
GRABAR:  Hitti .  .  .  Cuyler  Young.  Lewis  Thomas  was  good  in  Turkish  history. 
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Hitti  was  a  wonderful  man  and  a  good  Arabist,  and  Cuyler  Young  was  an  excellent 

specialist  in  Persian,  but  neither  one  was  a  good  historian. 

SMITH:  So  you  did  not  receive  any,  quote,  unquote  "training"? 

GRABAR:  Absolutely  not.  I  received  training  in  the  sense  that  a  couple  of  times  my 

father  took  me  on  bicycle  tours  of  Romanesque  churches  in  France — that  we  did 

twice.  But  my  brother  remembers  that  our  father  never  took  either  one  of  us  to  the 

Louvre  in  our  whole  youth.  I'm  not  sure  he's  right,  but  generally  he  remembers  things 

better  than  I  do.  I  must  admit  that  later,  once  I  started  my  own  work,  I  began  a  kind 

of  epistolary  relationship  with  my  father  about  the  arts,  and  I  still  have  probably  about 

eight  hundred  letters  from  my  father  on  these  matters.   I  don't  know  what  I'll  do  with 

them,  but  that's  another  story. 

SMITH:  You  should  publish  them. 

GRABAR:  No,  because  half  of  them  deal  with  footnotes.  I  mean,  where  to  look  for 

a  certain  Greek  text,  or  something  like  this.  When  I  retire,  in  six  months,  I'll  worry 

about  such  things. 

SMITH:  So  when  your  father  was  working  onMartyrium,  during  the  war,  did  he 

talk  about  it  at  all? 

GRABAR:  No,  absolutely  not.  At  least,  not  that  I  remember.  But  I  remember  he 

was  working  all  the  time,  the  physical  image  of  the  living  room  where  my  father's 

desk  was,  and  books  everywhere,  that  I  do  remember.  But  I  don't  remember  him  ever 
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talking  about  anything. 
[Tape  I,  Side  Two] 

GRABAR:  There  are  two  events  I  remember.  When  my  father  was  elected  to  the 
College  de  France,  it  was  a  great  moment  in  his  life;  that  is,  he  felt  that  he  had 
achieved  the  best  situation  you  could  imagine.  Then,  later,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Academie  [des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres].    He  was  relatively  young,  I  think  only 
fifty-eight  or  something  like  that.  Those  were  moments  when  his  career  was  visible  to 
all  of  us.  Otherwise,  it  was  visible  in  the  sense  that  he  was  constantly  gone  someplace 
or  talking  on  the  telephone  to  people,  working  all  the  time,  but  we  were  not  aware  of 
what  he  was  working  on. 

You  know,  now  that  I  think  about  it,  there  was  an  exception.  When  his  Skira 
book  came  out,  in  1953  or  a  little  bit  later,  this  first  book  on  Byzantine  painting  with 
beautiful  color,  he  was  terribly  proud  of  it.  Not  because  of  any  profundity,  but 
because  of  the  beautiful  color.  The  creation  of  a  beautiful  and  intelligent  book  was 
something  that  he  was  very  appreciative  of,  and  he  always  despised  his  scientific 
colleagues,  some  of  whom  he  had  given  copies  of  the  book,  because,  for  example, 
one  of  them  once  told  him,  "Oh  what  a  beautiful  book  this  is,"  and  my  father  said, 
"Oh,  yes,  and  what  did  you  think  about  what  I  wrote  about  icons?"  And  the 
colleague  said,  "Oh,  I  never  read  art  books,  I  only  look  at  the  pictures."  I  remember, 
my  father  was  terribly  hurt  by  this,  not  only  personally  but  even  intellectually  and 
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professionally.  How  could  somebody  decide  like  this  that  he  is  only  going  to  look  at 

pictures  and  not  look  at  the  text?  But  it's  not  a  rare  attitude. 

SMITH:  Of  course,  he  brought  in  the  sinologists,  but  were  there  other  ways  in  which 

he  tried  to  teach  you  practically  about  developing  a  scholarly  mind? 

GRABAR:  Yes,  I  suppose  he  never  doubted  that  at  least  one  of  his  children  was 

going  to  become  a  professor,  because  there,  as  I  said  before,  he  really  felt  that  this 

was  like  a  calling;  you  became  a  professor  because  there  was  nothing  else  really  worth 

becoming.  So  when  I  became  a  professor,  we  did  have  a  certain  number  of 

conversations  about  careers,  about  how  to  teach,  what  not  to  teach,  little  tricks  of  the 

trade  and  things  of  that  nature,  and  he  was  always  interested  in  what  I  wrote.  He 

read  all  of  it  and  criticized  it.  Early  on,  when  I  was  writing  papers,  he  was  always 

ready  to  help.  Once  we  published  an  article  together  because  we  did  a  talk  together 

in  Spoleto,  in  Italy,  and  it  was  a  great  joy,  not  only  to  him  but  to  practically  all  the 

elderly  colleagues  around,  who  were  very  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  it  was  so  nice 

to  have  a  father  and  son  who  could  do  something  together. 

SMITH:  In  terms  of  your  lycee  education,  were  there  particular  teachers  who  were 

important  to  you? 

GRABAR:  Well,  there  was  a  teacher  of  history  by  the  name  of  Grenu,  whom  I 

remember  very  well.  He  really  was  an  extraordinary  teacher.  My  fellow  classmates 

from  those  years  and  I  often  talk  about  him  and  others,  and  we  absolutely  cannot 
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remember  why  we  all  recall  him  as  such  a  wonderful  teacher,  but  there  was  never  a 
disciplinary  problem  in  his  class — none  of  the  problems  that  usually  happen.  It  was 
very  strange.  There  was  another  one,  a  teacher  of  literature  through  Latin  and  Greek, 
who  was  not  a  good  teacher  but  a  very  remarkable  individual.  He  hardly  ever  taught 
what  he  was  supposed  to  teach,  but  he  talked  to  us  about  all  kinds  of  things,  stories 
about  literature,  about  art,  about  war.  Now  I  would  say  that  in  many  ways  he  was  a 
pompous  ass,  but  in  those  times  he  was  very  impressive  to  fourteen,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
year-olds. 

But  I  can't  say  that  in  the  small  lycee  in  which  I  was  that  I  had  a  particularly 
good  education.  It  was  different  when  I  was  preparing  the  Ecole  Normale.  There  I 
spent  two  years  in  the  so-called  preparatory  classes.  There  there  were  first-rate 
teachers  in  philosophy,  in  history,  and  so  on.  Absolutely  first-rate  teachers  and  an 
atmosphere  of  almost  sickening  intensity,  where  all  the  students  were  remarkably 
good  and  remarkably  interested.  I  say  sickening  because  you  couldn't  even  go  to  the 
movies.  Going  to  the  movies  would  have  been  betraying  your  calling.  You  had  to  go 
to  the  library  and  read  Hegel  or  Ulysses.    I  remember  reading  Ulysses  in  French  at 
the  Bibliotheque  Ste. -Genevieve.  I  don't  think  I  understood  anything,  I  still  don't,  but 
there  was  an  intensity  about  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which  was  terrific.  It  was  a 
little  sickening,  it  was  at  the  expense,  certainly,  of  emotional  growth,  at  the  expense 
of  social  growth,  but  this  was  just  after  the  war,  so  there  was  a  political  intensity  as 
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well.  Classes  were  very  heavily  loaded  with  communist  students  and  Marxist 
students,  who  never  laughed.  I  remember  that  very  well. 
SMITH:  Were  you  a  Marxist? 

GRABAR:  Oh,  yes.  I  walked  down  the  Champs  Elysees  singing  the  "Internationale" 
a  couple  of  times.  But  it  was  not  too  serious.  Much  later,  when  I  had  a  major 
encounter  with  [O.  K]  Werckmeister  at  an  American  occasion,  he  said,  "Why  do  you 
always  have  to  laugh?"  I  said  I  could  not  avoid  making  a  joke  of  things,  which  is 
probably  a  reaction  of  defense;  that  is,  I  just  don't  want  people  to  come  too  close  to 
me.  But  there  were  Marxists  who  never  approved  of  mirth;  and  there  was  a  big  clash 
then  between  the  Catholics  and  the  non-Catholics — that  was  a  major  cleavage. 
Everything  was  important,  and  we  talked  about  everything  with  such  intensity.  Those 
were  a  wonderful  two  years.  Even  though  they  were  not  healthy,  they  were 
wonderful. 

SMITH:  As  I  understand,  this  was  a  period  of  intense  anti- Americanism? 
GRABAR:  I  don't  particularly  remember  that;  it  was  a  period  of  strikes,  and  there 
was  communist-led  anti- Americanism  at  that  time.  When  [Mathew  B]  Ridgway  was 
appointed  commander  of  NATO,  there  were  problems.    I  don't  remember  being 
affected  by  this  anti-Americanism  in  any  way,  but  then  I  have  a  tendency  to  forget 
unpleasant  things.  When  my  mother  came  to  America  she  disliked  it  enormously,  but 
probably  largely  because  she  did  not  know  English  very  well,  and  also  because  she 
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had  her  world  and  didn't  want  to  learn  yet  another  world. 

SMITH:  You  had  a  strong  foundation,  obviously,  in  both  Latin  and  Greek? 

GRABAR:  Yes.  Latin,  Greek,  French  literature,  and  French  history,  and  some  world 

history,  although  this  was  much  weaker.  And  it  was  very  biased — that  I  know  now.  I 

still  have  one  of  the  manuals  that  I  had  in  school  in  those  days,  and  it  was  a  structured 

learning;  you  did  not  just  learn  facts,  you  learned  a  particular  interpretation  of  the 

facts.  So  there  were  key  topoi:  the  ancient  and  the  modern,  romantic  and  classical, 

and  then  the  symbolists  later  complicate  everything.  But,  on  the  whole,  intellectual 

life  stopped  somewhere  around  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Then  you  entered  the 

contemporary  world,  which  was  despised.  And  that  may  not  have  been  such  a  bad 

idea. 

SMITH:  But  you  were  planning  to  be  the  elites  that  governed  France! 

GRABAR:  That's  right.  We  were  going  to  be  the  elites.  Well  ...  we  were  going  to 

be  the  academic  leaders.  During  the  years  when  I  was  preparing  for  the  Ecole 

Normale  Superieure,  it  had  not  yet  become  the  place  from  which  you  entered  into 

government,  into  the  ruling  classes.  There  were  some.   [Jean]  Giraudoux  had  done  it. 

But  we  were  going  to  be  professors,  and  scholars,  maybe.  Those  who  didn't  become 

professors  then  went  into  the  foreign  service  and  became  cultural  attaches.  One  of 

my  classmates  became  a  cultural  attache. 

There  was  an  interesting  individual  involved  in  those  years  who  is  probably 
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forgotten  now,  who  was  the  librarian  of  the  Ecole  Normale,  Paul  Etard,  who  was  a 
close  friend  of  my  parents.  He  was  a  left  winger.  His  sister  was  a  communist  who 
spent  the  whole  war  in  Russia.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  really  a  communist,  but 
he  was  an  extraordinary  believer  in  getting  young  people  excited  about  learning.  We 
used  to  have  tea  at  his  home.  I  remember  once  I  said  something  about  Schopenhauer, 
and  he  immediately  took  out  books  of  Schopenhauer  and  lent  them  to  me.  There  was 
passion  for  learning  which,  as  I  said,  was  wonderful.  America  then  taught  me  that 
you  can  live  and  learn  at  the  same  time.  But  in  France,  life  was  gone.  As  I  said,  you 
couldn't  go  to  the  movies,  and  to  be  in  love  was  repulsive. 
SMITH:  To  be  in  love  .  .  .  ? 

GRABAR:  You  could  be  in  love  with  some  sort  of  mythical  person,  and  you  talked 
about  lovemaking  all  the  time,  but  to  spend  time  going  to  seduce  somebody  was  too 
much  work;  I  mean,  you  always  had  something  to  write  in  Latin  and  you  didn't  have 
the  time  to  go  out. 

SMITH:  Was  this  similar  to  the  misogynist  atmosphere  at  Cambridge? 
GRABAR:  No,  it  was  not  misogyny,  on  the  contrary.  There  was  certainly  no 
equality,  but  I  don't  remember  any  homosexuality  in  this  extremely  male  world. 
Retrospectively,  I  suspect  there  was,  but  I  was  not  attuned  to  it.  I  remember  some 
homosexual  sort  of  temptations  that  I  had  around  that  time,  or  maybe  before  that,  but 
what  I  don't  remember  is  male  friendships  that  would  have  been  that  exclusive. 
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Anybody  who  found  a  girl  would  rather  go  and  see  her  than  stick  around  in  the  flat, 

but  there  was  this  Latin  text  to  translate.  So  it  was  not  a  misogynist  world,  not  that  at 

all. 

SMITH:  Were  there  young  equivalents  of  [Simone]  de  Beauvoir  in  your  circle? 

GRABAR:  None.  There  must  have  been  some  in  the  Bibliotheque  Ste. -Genevieve  or 

the  Bibliotheque  de  la  Sorbonne,  but  I  have  absolutely  no  recollection  of  any  of  them. 

In  fact,  I  have  no  recollection  of  knowing  women    You  see,  this  was  the  time  when 

the  whole  French  system  was  still  heavily  divided.  Women  would  get  a  separate 

education  from  men — the  same  education  but  in  separate  places.  And  I  have  no 

recollection  of  meeting  these  women.  It's  very  strange,  actually,  now  that  I  think 

about  it.  That  aspect  of  life  was  still  very  much,  in  my  case,  handled  by  the  family; 

that  is,  there  were  some  nice  girls,  de  bonne  famille,  and  so  forth,  who  organized 

dances  and  things  of  that  nature,  which  one  occasionally  attended,  and  at  which  one 

acted  up  and  showed  off — that  I  do  remember. 

SMITH:  Now  you  mentioned  your  father  in  some  ways  being  "above  country."  Do 

you  consider  yourself  French? 

GRABAR:  Yes,  I  probably  still  do. 

SMITH:  Did  anybody  at  the  time  challenge  your  Frenchness? 

GRABAR:  No,  never  me.  There  my  brother  and  I  have  different  views.  Even 

though  I  have  a  funny  first  name — I  mean,  Grabar  could  be  anything,  but  Oleg 
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certainly  cannot — I  don't  remember  a  single  incident  of  that  nature.  There  may  have 
been,  but,  again,  I  tend  to  forget  unpleasantness,  whereas  my  brother  and  my  father 
never  forgot.  My  father  was  more  conscious  of  this  than  I  was.  People  never  said 
anything  that  bothered  me.  It  may  be  simply  because  I  had  more  presence  than 
others,  but  I  don't  know.  I've  always  been  suspicious  of  that  idea,  because  I've  been 
an  American  citizen  for  thirty-five  years  now,  and  I  still  cannot  pass  for  an  American, 
because  no  foreigner  can  learn  to  pronounce  English  perfectly.  This  is  the  great 
secret  of  the  Anglo-Saxons'  success:  you  just  can't  do  it.  I  am  constantly  asked,  still, 
"Where  are  you  from?"  That  is,  I  am  a  foreigner.  As  for  my  colleagues,  they  usually 
point  out  my  foreignness  only  when  they  want  to  criticize.  They  never  do  it  as  a 
compliment. 

SMITH:  Now,  you  started  learning  Arabic  at  Harvard  ...  so  you  did  not  study  it  at 
all  in  Paris? 

GRABAR:  Well,  while  preparing  for  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  we  took  courses 
at  the  University  of  Paris  and  I  attended  some  classes — that  was  between  '46  and  '48. 
Then,  after  I  graduated  from  Harvard,  in  1950, 1  went  back  to  Paris  and  immediately 
took  two  Certifwats  de  license  there.  I  then  started  taking  courses  at  the  Ecole  des 
Langues  Orientales  and  the  University  of  Paris,  so  I  did  quite  a  bit  until  January, 
1951,  when  I  came  back  to  the  United  States. 
SMITH:  What  about  learning  Turkish,  or  Persian? 
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GRABAR:  Persian  I  did  at  Princeton.  I  started  learning  Turkish  three  or  four  times 

and  never  quite  made  it. 

SMITH:  Did  you  study  Hebrew  at  all? 

GRABAR:  No,  that  wasn't  within  the  system  at  that  time.  I  was  interested,  really,  in 

the  medieval  to  modern  world  and  Hebrew  was  not  pertinent. 

SMITH:  You  mentioned  Sauvaget.  Did  you  know  him  personally? 

GRABAR:  Oh,  yes 

SMITH:  So  you  took  classes  with  him? 

GRABAR:  No,  I  didn't  take  classes;  I  knew  him  before  I  was  a  university  student.  I 

knew  him  as  a  friend  of  the  family.  But  he  was  a  very  impressive  friend  of  the  family. 

I've  forgotten  exactly  when  he  died.   I  think  it  was  '49,  while  I  was  in  the  United 

States.  And,  as  I  said,  had  he  not  died,  I  might  well  have  come  back  and  stayed  in 

Paris. 

SMITH:  For  you,  what  was  impressive  about  him? 

GRABAR:  He  made  history  exciting,  he  made  it  alive.  To  him,  an  inscription  was 

not  simply  a  series  of  letters  put  next  to  each  other  for  which  you  tried  to  find  a 

meaning,  it  was  a  story — people  doing  this,  people  doing  that.  A  building  was  some 

place  in  which  people  lived,  or  talked  or  acted.  In  other  words,  he  did  something 

which  has  become  very  commonplace  today,  but  wasn't  at  that  time;  he 

contextualized  the  document.  He  tried  to  find  a  context,  he  tried  to  explain,  in  some 
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fashion  or  another,  how  people  worked  with  that  document.  And  he  had  a  kind  of 
charm,  he  was  amusing.  I've  known  several  such  people.  [Ernst]  Kantorowicz,  for 
instance,  whom  I  knew  well,  again,  through  my  father,  was  somebody  like  that.  His 
charm  automatically  attracted  you  to  him,  to  his  thoughts.  I  remember  my  tutor  at 
Harvard,  C.  H.  Taylor,  who  was  a  great  medieval  historian,  telling  me,  "Beware  of 
Kantorowicz.  People  like  that  are  dangerous." 
SMITH:  Because  he  was  a  showboater? 

GRABAR:  Because  he  played.  To  C.  H.  Taylor,  history  consisted  in  publishing 
taxation  documents — the  only  thing  that  C.  H.  Taylor  ever  wrote  was  a  book  on 
twelfth-century  taxation.  So  to  him  it  was  all  about  finding  more  documents  and 
publishing  them  and  explaining  them.  None  of  these  great  ideas  of  kings'  bodies  and 
things  of  that  nature — that  was  for  the  birds. 

It's  very  interesting  ...  I  remember  many  years  ago  some  people  at  the 
Harvard  Business  School  started  a  study  about  the  books  that  have  influenced 
Harvard  professors.  In  the  first  edition  that  came  out,  everybody  was  influenced  by 
the  Bible  and  Plato,  or  by  their  own  colleagues.  I  said  I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  their  second  edition  unless  people  told  the  truth.  So  they  managed  to  get  people 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  when  I  was  asked,  I  said,  "With  books  it's  very  easy.    There  are 
only  two  books  that  I  have  re-read  thirty  times  or  so:   The  Three  Musketeers,  and  The 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo.   The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  was  quoted  five  times  by 
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Harvard  professors  as  a  major  book  in  their  lives. 

I  remember  not  so  much  books  as  the  personalities  of  teachers  I've  had, 
especially  as  a  graduate  student,  but  even  as  an  undergraduate.  Sauvaget  would  have 
been  one.  Baldwin  Smith,  for  instance,  was  a  severe  person,  but  I  do  remember  the 
powerful  way  in  which  he  would  make  monuments  come  out  in  drawings,  and 
through  his  drawings  we  could  imagine  kings  marching,  priests  celebrating  masses, 
and  so  on.  He  presented  all  this  with  a  heavy  New  England  accent  and  with  a 
cigarette  at  the  end  of  a  long  cigarette  holder.  He  was  very  powerful,  very  strong, 
and  there  was  a  kind  of  security  in  his  understanding  of  architecture  at  work;  it  was 
really  very,  very  impressive.  So  Sauvaget,  Kantorowicz,  Baldwin  Smith  .  .  .  Bert 
Friend,  who  was  an  evil  historian,  was  at  Princeton  also.  But  we  would  be  absolutely 
stunned,  listening  to  him. 
SMITH:  Why  do  you  say  "evil"? 

GRABAR:  Because  to  him  scholarship  was  less  important  than  showmanship,  than 
fun,  and  he  was  a  misogynist.  When  I  got  married,  he  didn't  invite  us  over  for  three 
years,  although  we  were  very  close  before  that.  He  liked  to  lead  people  down  the 
garden  path  by  never  helping  them  out.  He  wanted  to  see  them  fall  down  at  the  end 
of  the  path.  So  he  kept  Bill  [W.  C]  Loerke's  thesis  for  six  years  without  reading  it. 
Now,  in  those  days  you  could  still  get  a  job  when  something  like  this  happened,  and 
Bill  found  one  at  Brown. 
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But  there  was  an  evil  side  to  Friend,  because  he  really  didn't  believe  in 
anything,  he  didn't  approve  of  anything,  except  this  sheer  pleasure  of  seeing  students 
squirm.  For  instance,  he  would  give  us  topics  that  were  very  wide.   I  was  given  the 
topic  "Ezekiel"  for  a  seminar  report.  I  had  never  thought  of  Ezekiel  in  my  life.   So  I 
worked,  I  cooked  something  up  and  it  wasn't  terribly  exciting  or  terribly  good, 
although  I  thought  there  were  one  or  two  bright  ideas.  Then  Friend  saw  me  in  the 
hallway  and  called  to  me  and  said,  "Now,  are  you  having  trouble  with  it?"  I  said, 
"Yes,  sir,  I  am  having  trouble."  He  laughed  and  said,  "Ha!  Ha!  It's  because  I  haven't 
given  you  the  key  document!"  And  then  he  took  me  into  his  office  and  gave  me  some 
book  in  German  that  dealt  with  the  topic.  What  he  wanted  was  a  review  of  that  book, 
but  the  book  was  not  in  the  library;  it  was  his  own  private  copy.  I  remember  how  he 
enjoyed  seeing  me  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  topic  two  weeks  before  the  paper 
was  due.  And  then  he  was  the  savior  who  could  give  me  the  document  with  which  I 
could  do  it.  I  think  there  were  quite  a  few  students  who  became  attracted  to  him  and 
then  people  would  turn  away  from  the  field  because  of  him. 
SMITH:  Weitzmann  told  me  that  Friend  was  the  most  brilliant  man  he  had  ever 
known. 

GRABAR:  That's  a  slight  exaggeration.  I  wouldn't  say  brilliant,  but  he  was 
inventive,  he  saw  interesting  things.  I  must  admit  that  Friend  recognized,  for 
instance,  the  quality  of  Weitzmann  very  early,  although  they  disagreed  on  a  lot  of 
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things.  Friend  enabled  my  father  to  get  an  honorary  degree  at  Princeton,  and  he  was 
thinking  of  my  father  for  Dumbarton  Oaks.  He  did  know  how  to  recognize  some 
scholars,  but  not  everybody.  And,  as  I  said,  those  were  real  misogynists.  These 
were  people  for  whom  women  didn't  exist.  They  existed  as  wives  and  daughters,  but 
not  as  colleagues. 

SMITH:  But  there  were  women  teaching  at  Princeton  at  that  time,  weren't  there? 
GRABAR:  Oh,  good  lord  no,  I  don't  think  so.  Well,  now  there  is  one.  I  think  there 
is  only  one  woman  with  tenure  here. 
SMITH:  In  that  department? 

GRABAR:  They've  tried,  but  the  department  has  other  problems,  which  are  not 
pertinent  at  the  moment,  but  I  don't  think  there  are  any  women  there  now. 
SMITH:  You  mentioned  Taylor  at  Harvard.  Who  else  did  you  take  classes  with? 
GRABAR:  Maud  Cam.  There  I  was  a  medieval  historian,  I  was  not  in  the  arts  yet.  I 
never  set  foot  in  the  Fogg  [Art  Museum]  during  the  whole  two  years  I  was  there.  I 
went  with  my  father  to  have  tea  with  Paul  Sachs,  in  his  house,  but  I  never  set  foot  in 
the  Fogg.  Robert  Pierpont  Blake  was  there.  Karl  Friedrich,  the  great  political 
theorist,  was  a  brilliant  lecturer  who  really  would  get  us  excited  about  seventeenth- 
century  political  theory.  When  I  think  about  it  now,  I  can't  understand  how  he 
managed  to  do  that.  I  learned  a  lot  about  American  history.  I  took  a  lot  of  courses 
from  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  who  was  a  very  attractive  lecturer.  Myron  Gilmore  was 
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there — quite  a  group  of  people.  Arabic  was  taught  very  poorly  by  a  Scotsman  by  the 
name  of  Robert  Thompson,  and  Dick  [Richard  N]  Frye  had  just  begun  to  teach.  In 
fact,  I  think  my  first  course  in  Near  Eastern  history  was  the  first  course  he  ever 
taught,  and  I  still  have  the  paper  I  wrote  for  him — I  found  it,  accidentally.  But  the 
direction  was  really  medieval  and  modern  history  rather  than  the  arts. 
SMITH:  Were  you  still  retaining  a  French  focus? 

GRABAR:  No,  it  was  a  Mediterranean  focus,  if  anything.  Mediterranean,  Near 
Eastern,  the  Crusades,  and  things  of  that  nature.  Also,  for  reasons  that  I  can't  quite 
remember  now,  I  was  interested  in  mystical  movements:  Joachim  of  Fiora  and  all  the 
strange  pietistic  movements  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century.  But  I  think  I 
could  have  been  interested  in  anything.  This  is  one  of  the  joys  I  remember,  where  my 
French  formation  came  through  at  Harvard.  In  those  days,  when  you  did  your  senior 
thesis,  which  was  supposed  to  be  given  on  April  1,  or  something  like  that,  you  had 
two  months  to  prepare.   You  were  forgiven  written  exams,  you  were  just  given  an 
oral  exam.  I  remember  those  two  months.  Outside  of  running  to  Wellesley  quite 
frequently,  because  I  was  in  love,  I  spent  two  months  in  the  library.  Lamont  Library 
had  just  opened,  and  I  just  went  through  shelf  after  shelf  in  almost  any  field. 

There  was  a  game  I  used  to  play  with  myself  in  Michigan,  until  my  children 
were  born.  I  still  remember  going  into  the  library  and  kind  of  closing  my  eyes  and 
pushing  a  button  in  the  elevator.  The  rule  was  that  I  had  to  take  for  the  weekend  ten 
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books  from  the  first  section  I  came  to  when  I  left  the  elevator.  I  had  to  go  through 

those  ten  books  over  the  weekend.  It  was  a  remarkably  cultivating  experience. 

You'd  get  the  oddest  things.  I  remember  getting  Australian  parliamentary  debates  one 

fine  weekend.  But  this  passion  for  reading  was  always  there. 

SMITH:  You  mentioned  Taylor,  but  was  there  much  in  the  way  of  social  history  at 

that  time? 

GRABAR:  I  don't  think  so.  Maud  Cam  was  very  limited  to  British  history.  I  don't 

remember  any  social  history.  No,  there  was  [William  L]  Langer,  but  he  was  a  bad 

historian  too.  I  don't  remember  any  real  social  history.  There  were  some  sociologists 

I  tried  to  deal  with  and  learn  from,  but  I  thought  they  were  foolish  for  the  most  part, 

so  it  didn't  interest  me. 

SMITH:  Sociologists  at  Harvard? 

GRABAR:  Yes.  There  was  [Pitirim  Aleksandrovich]  Sorokin,  and  Talcott  Parsons, 

whom  I  couldn't  understand.  They  just  turned  me  off.  But  we  have  to  remember  that 

the  gods  then  were,  at  least  to  me  and  I  know  to  a  lot  of  people,  the  anthropologists. 

This  was  a  time  when  [Claude]  Levi-Strauss  started  appearing,  and  [Roman] 

Jakobson,  the  linguist.  I  know  my  father  went  for  them  too;  that  was  a  moment  of 

extraordinary  opening  on  that  front.  That  I  still  remember  with  great  pleasure.  The 

discovery  of  Levi-Strauss's  books  on  cooking  and  on  patterns  of  behavior,  the  binary 

systems,  or  Jakobson's  article  on  poetics. 
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SMITH:  La  Pensee  sauvage  comes  out  in  1962. 

GRABAR:  Yes,  that  was  later.  It  wouldn't  have  been  operational  when  I  was  an 

undergraduate. 

SMITH:  There  was  the  famous  article  by  Jakobson. 

GRABAR:  Sur  "Les  Chats?" 

SMITH:  Yes,  in  1956. 

GRABAR:  Oh,  was  it  that  late?  That's  interesting.  Oh,  I  am  telescoping  here,  that's 

right. 

SMITH:  So,  you  were  already  at  Michigan. 

GRABAR:  You  see,  what  is  interesting  there  is  that  Jakobson  was  a  close  personal 

friend  of  my  father,  and  Levi-Strauss  was  a  colleague  of  my  father.  My  father  got  all 

Levi-Strauss's  books  early  because  he  always  visited  my  father  when  he  was 

appointed  to  the  College  de  France  or  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  and  he  brought 

his  books.  I  guess  I  was  already  seeking  then,  but  you've  caught  me  there;  it  probably 

was  indeed  at  Michigan  that  it  gelled. 

There  is  a  theory  of  history,  what  scientists  here  call  "unified  theory."  It 
doesn't  matter  whether  it's  history  of  society  or  history  of  art,  there  are  principles  that 
are  general,  universal,  apply  everyplace — I  suppose  it  was  the  impact  of  Marxism, 
ultimately — and  I'm  sure,  this  I  can  guarantee,  that  in  Michigan  this  is  what  I  was 
looking  for.  I  never  did  find  it,  but  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  find  it.  I  don't  know  how 
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many  seminars  and  talks  I  gave  on  adapting  Jakobson  to  the  history  of  art  and  the 

visual  world.    Now  I  am  giving  up,  with  the  feeling  that  this  has  been  a  failure,  but  it 

took  me  a  long  time  to  find  out  that  it  doesn't  work. 

SMITH:  So  the  idea  was  to  treat  the  text  as  a  closed  system,  with  an  immutable 

text. 

GRABAR:  Right. 

SMITH:  So  then  pictorial  variations  become — 

GRABAR:  Yes,  but  the  text  is  immutable  because  the  reaction  of  people  to  art  is  the 

same.  It's  only  the  little  things  that  are  going  to  be  different.  But  you  know,  it's 

interesting  .  .  .  you  mentioned  this  article,  "Les  Chats."  I  should  have  at  that  time 

already  probably  figured  out  that  it  was  a  boring  article,  but  I  wasn't  ready  for  that 

yet.  It  is  interesting,  because  these  two,  Levi-Strauss  and  Jakobson,  were  really  truly 

geniuses;  those  were  the  people  who  were  brilliant.  Friend's  brilliance  was  nothing 

compared  to  Levi-Strauss  and  Jakobson.  Everything  they're  talking  about  concerns 

binary  systems  and  semiotic  analysis.  "Okay,  show  us,"  argued  skeptics.  I  remember 

a  College  Art  Association  meeting  years  ago  where  budding  semioticists  said,  "We'll 

give  you  a  demonstration."  But  the  demonstration  was  of  no  interest.  Well,  it  was  of 

some  interest,  but  it  wasn't  fun,  it  wasn't  exciting,  it  didn't  arouse  you. 

Weitzmann  also,  in  fact  to  his  dying  days,  was  looking  and  thought  he  had 
found  a  unifying  theory  of  images.  We  used  to  have  a  joke  when  we  were  graduate 
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students  here  that  on  the  seventh  day,  God  did  not  rest  but  illustrated  a  manuscript  of 
the  Bible  in  which  every  verse  had  its  own  separate  illustration,  and  divine  revelation 
distributed  those  illustrations.  Weitzmann's  job  was  to  reconstruct  this  divine 
manuscript.  I  remember  Weitzmann's  great  fight  with  Friend,  a  great  battle  which 
was  largely  over  the  heads  of  the  graduate  students,  even  though  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  it.  They  were  constantly  fighting  about  images  that  were  always  parts  of 
stories,  taken  out  of  books,  and  images  that  were  single  things,  independent  of 
everything  else,  on  their  own.  Friend  was  the  latter  and  Weitzmann  the  former.  But 
Weitzmann  did  have  a  unified  theory  of  things. 

But  I  didn't  realize  that  all  these  social  scientists  really  came  into  my  life  at 
least  in  the  late  fifties.  It's  true  that  in  Ann  Arbor  I  was  very  close  to  the 
anthropology  department,  which  was  fabulous  at  that  time.  I  was  not  as  close  to  the 
history  department,  though  I  knew  a  lot  of  its  members. 

SMITH:  In  the  standard  account  that  has  now  developed  of  post-World  War  II 
French  intellectual  history,  you  have  the  supremacy  of  existentialism  and 
phenomenology  until  the  mid-fifties.  The  publication  of  the  article  on  "Les  Chats" 
thunders  the  advent  of  the  new  semiotics. 

GRABAR:  Semiotics,  yes.  Well,  I  must  admit  you  are  right.  I  had  forgotten 
existentialism,  because  I  had  bought  all  of  Sartre  as  it  was  coming  out,  and  I  even 
tried  to  read  L'Etre  et  le  neant,  but  it  simply  didn't  get  me  anyplace.  Phenomenology 
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was  a  little  bit  different:  I  knew  [Maurice]  Merleau-Ponty,  again,  because  he  was  a 
colleague  of  my  father's,  but  I  must  admit  I  did  not  read  him  then.  I'm  trying  to 
remember  who  I  was  reading  between  '46  and  '50.  It  was  the  journal  Esprit,  certainly, 
and  Les  Temps  modernes.   I  certainly  did  not  read  La  Nouvelle  revue  francaise,  and 
the  so-called  rightists,  nor  did  I  read  the  strictly  communist  or  totally  persuaded 
Marxist  journals.  This  is  an  interesting  thing.  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  ever  be 
able  to  reconstruct  what  I  read  and  what  affected  me  most  before  Levi-Strauss  and 
Jakobson,  which  was  in  the  late  fifties. 

SMITH:  Since  you  were  moving  in  the  direction  of  Mediterranean  history,  was  the 
Annates  important  to  you? 

GRABAR:  [Fernand]  Braudel,  yes.  I  knew  Marc  Bloch  as  a  child.  He  was  a  close 
friend  of  my  parents  and  I  have  very  specific  memories  of  him.   Year  after  year  in 
Strasbourg  they  had  a  Christmas  party  for  the  children  of  colleagues,  and  I  remember 
holding  hands  with  Marc  Bloch  and  his  children,  running  around  the  Christmas  tree 
singing  "Oh,  Tannenbaum,  Oh,  Tannenbaum,  wie  griin  sind  deine  ..."  and  so  on. 
When  I  mention  it  to  the  cultists  of  Bloch  today  they  are  all  appalled  because  that's 
not  the  image  at  all  they  want  to  have  of  him  now.  So  I  knew  him  as  a  child.  But  I 
do  remember  Braudel  because  he  applied  to  be  a  professor  at  the  College  de  France, 
and  he  brought  my  father  his  books.  I  remember  when  he  brought  La  Mediterranee 
[et  le  monde  mediterraneen  a  Vepoque  de  Philippe  II].  My  father  told  me,  "You 
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have  to  read  this.  This  is  an  extraordinary  book." 
SMITH:  All  two  volumes. 

GRABAR:   All  two  volumes,  that's  right.  The  first  version,  I  think,  was  one  big 
volume.  I  remember  that;  it  was  striking.  My  father  also  knew  Lucien  Febvre  very 
well.  He  didn't  like  him,  for  reasons  that  I  can't  remember  now.  But  these  people 
were  totally  uninterested  in  the  arts,  just  as  Levi-Strauss  was  uninterested  in  the 
arts — and  he  was  also  uninterested  in  history.  I  do  remember  that  my  father,  and  in  a 
way  I  too,  have  always  been  a  little  troubled  as  to  why  so  many  of  these  great 
intellectual  brains  were  not  interested  in  the  arts.  Clifford  Geertz  has  been  interested 
and  has  done  a  few  things.    Of  course,  he's  younger,  a  different  generation.  One 
answer  that  I  have  been  turning  around  is  simply  that  the  development  of  art  history 
and  art  criticism  and  contemporary  art  has  moved  along  tracks  that  seem  so 
uninteresting.  Attribution,  for  instance:  is  it  by  x  or  is  it  by  yl    Iconography  is  very 
important,  but  once  you  learn  the  basic  principles,  it's  like  acoustics;  you  can  learn  it 
very  easily.  Iconographic  analysis  is  not  always  an  easy  technique  to  use,  but  you 
know  how  to  use  it,  you  know  what  the  rules  are.  But  the  bigger  issues  of  what  is 
art— 

SMITH:  A  name  that  comes  to  mind  immediately  is  [Henri]  Focillon.  His  approach 
to  art  history  would  seem  to  be  very  compatible  with  what  you're  talking  about. 
GRABAR:  Yes,  but  I  don't  think  historians  picked  it  up  then.  I  never  liked  Focillon 
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very  much,  on  the  grounds  that  his  approach  was  too  "essayist."  It  was  not  historical. 
There  was  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  talking  about  how  one  fashions  things,  but  there  was 
no  reconstruction  of  the  past,  whereas,  ultimately,  I  think  history  is  some  kind  of 
reconstruction  of  the  past.  There  is  another  way  of  dealing  with  art  which  focuses  on 
art  as  aesthetic  pleasure,  which  is  my  problem  today,  but  for  most  of  my  life  I  was  a 
historian,  therefore  the  reconstruction  of  the  past  was  important. 
SMITH:  What  about  V  An  mill 

GRABAR:  Well,  that's  true,  that  is  one  book,  but  it  was  more  of  a  show  book.  Yes, 
Focillon  makes  a  big  point  about  something,  but  it  was  a  trick  book.  He  picks  up 
something  and  then  connects  things.  It  seems  people  have  done  things  like  this  since 
then.  [Erwin]  Panofsky's  Suger  [L'Abbe  Suger  de  Saint-Denis],  which  a  lot  of  people 
don't  accept  now,  is  based  on  a  document,  the  document  explains  something,  and 
there's  a  kind  of  systematic  logic  behind  it,  rather  than  a  grandiose  poem;  a  lot  of 
Focillon's  studies  are  sort  of  grand  poems,  rather  like  [John]  Ruskin.  Focillon  may  be 
more  scientifically  correct  than  Ruskin,  but  often  you  read  and  you  don't  exactly 
know  what  you  have  read:  what  was  all  this  about?  I  think  the  field  suffers  from  this 
still  now;  it's  a  weak  field,  for  jobs  and  everything  else.  Why?  Because  it  does  not 
have  enough  to  offer  as  a  field. 
[Tape  II,  Side  One] 
GRABAR:  The  history  of  art  has  not  known  how  to  present  anything  to  others 
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except  as  answers  to  technical  problems:   Is  this  mosaic?  Does  it  represent  this,  or 
does  it  represent  that?  Is  it  third  century  or  twelfth  century?  Panofsky  was  the  last 
one  I  think  who  managed  to  get  a  vision  of  how  to  deal  with  the  arts  intelligently.   I 
suppose  [Andre]  Chastel,  in  his  way,  who  was  a  student  of  Focillon,  has  managed  to 
do  something.   There  probably  are  a  few  others.   David  Summers  now,  I  think. 
SMITH:   [Pierre]  Francastel? 

GRABAR:  I  didn't  know  him,  but  I  remember,  and  here  I'm  quoting  my  father,  that 
Francastel  was  the  counter-culture  in  his  view  of  things.   My  father  actually  liked 
Francastel,  but  he  was  very  peculiar,  and  I  suppose  I  am,  too,  from  that  point  of  view. 
One  side  of  my  father  was  very  establishment:  College  de  France,  the  Academy,  the 
Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes,  and  so  on.  As  he  put  it  to  me  once:   "Every 
scholar  must  publish  one  new  book  every  five  years  and  three  articles  every  year,  so 
you  have  to  organize  your  life  accordingly." 

Francastel  was  dealing,  like  [Georges]  Duthuit,  with  other  things — very 
exciting,  very  important  things,  and  he  would  jump  from  one  thing  to  another.   In  the 
classical  approach  you  narrow  your  specialization.   I  can't  say  my  father  was  narrow, 
but  still  the  idea  was  that  you  first  started  with  the  Middle  Ages,  then  it's  Byzantium, 
then  it  is  the  twelfth  century,  then  it  is  Greece,  and  so  on,  which  was  the  great  ideal  of 
scholarship,  this  subdivision.   But  Francastel,  like  a  lot  of  the  better  art  historians, 
jumped  from  one  place  to  another.  One  day  he'd  deal  with  the  eighteenth  century, 
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then  he'd  deal  with  the  Middle  Ages,  then  he'd  deal  with  something  else,  each  time 
raising  interesting,  exciting  new  questions,  but  never  totally  being  accepted  by  the 
system. 

This  is  something  which  over  the  years  has  occurred  here,  too,  in  art  history. 
You  have  a  certain  number  of  people  who  I  think  have  done  very  imaginative  things, 
but  the  system  never  accepted  them.  Alan  Gowans,  for  instance,  a  Princeton  Ph.D. 
who  was  at  the  University  of  Victoria  but  is  now  retired,  wrote  a  thesis  on  Canadian 
churches  that  was  not  considered  to  be  interesting.  He  then  started  working  on  comic 
books,  and  the  establishment  just  couldn't  accept  it.  I  remember,  I  was  not  yet 
chairman  at  Harvard  when  somebody  proposed  him  to  teach  a  summer  school  on 
comic  books  and  advertisements.  We  finally  agreed  to  do  it,  but  Sydney  Freedberg 
and  Seymour  Slive  were  just  violently  opposed  to  it.  Werckmeister  admittedly  played 
political  roles  also,  but  he  is  also  somebody  who  never  was  quite  accepted.   And  there 
are  other  people  ...  I  don't  know  why. 
SMITH:  Werckmeister  was  also  quite  well  focused. 

GRABAR:  Yes,  he's  quite  well  focused,  but  he  was  focused  the  wrong  way  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  establishment.  I  don't  know  why  Philipp  Fehl  never  made  it.  I 
gather  he's  quite  a  good  scholar,  I  don't  know  much  about  him.  I  can't  now  remember 
the  names,  but  occasionally,  in  lecturing  at  some  place  like  the  University  of  Kansas,  I 
would  meet  some  very  fascinating  individuals  who  never  were  accepted;  whereas,  the 
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sort  of  triple  establishment  people  at,  let's  say,  Princeton,  NYU,  or  Harvard,  with 
Yale  somewhere  in  between,  would  monopolize  a  certain  establishment  and  would 
even  hire  me  in  a  field  they  didn't  have,  with  my  not  knowing  half  of  the  faculty  when 
I  was  finally  here.  I  never  gave  a  lecture,  I  never  presented  myself  in  front  of  people. 
Why?  Because  of  work  done,  and  a  reputation,  meaning  I  was  a  good  person  to  deal 
with,  I  was  perfectly  presentable,  I  had  a  nice  wife,  and  so  forth.  All  this  was  an 
extremely  important  aspect  of  the  system.  Now  I  am  rambling  a  little  bit. 
SMITH:  Actually,  and  I  may  bring  this  up  again,  you  are  a  person  who  has 
experienced  the  most  elite  aspects  of  both  the  American  and  French  educational 
systems,  and  you  had  your  fifteen  years  at  Michigan,  which  I  guess  we  can  consider  a 
form  of  purgatory. 

GRABAR:  Well,  that  was  the  infantry,  that  was  the  trenches. 
SMITH:  Right.  But  then,  I  was  wondering  about  your  experience  as  an 
undergraduate,  comparing  the  University  of  Paris  with  Harvard.  Of  course,  you  were 
much  better  trained,  having  gone  through  the  lycee  system,  than  your  colleagues  or 
your  peer  group  at  Harvard,  but  you  can't  be  a  slouch  to  get  into  Harvard  either. 
GRABAR:  No,  you  can't  be  a  slouch,  that's  true.  That  is  partly  true,  but  I  also  would 
like  at  some  point,  in  my  own  mind,  to  define  one  other  aspect  of  this,  which  is  that 
there  are  personalities  that  sort  of  know  how  to  "fit."  I  remember  when  a  colleague 
of  mine  had  just  been  fired  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum  for  misbehaving  with  the 
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funds  there,  and  I  visited  him  when  he  was  cleaning  up  his  desk.  He  is  a  little  bit 
younger  than  I  am,  and  he  said  to  me,  "I  don't  understand  you.  Are  you  a  diplomat  or 
a  hypocrite?  Why  is  it  that  everyone  seems  to  like  you?"  It's  not  true,  actually. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  people  who  don't  like  me,  but  it's  true  on  the  whole  that 
important  people  have  tended  to  like  me.  I'm  not  sure  if  this  is  always  a  good  thing. 
I'll  give  you  an  example.  I  don't  know  if  you  know  David  Wright;  he's  at  Berkeley, 
and  he's  exactly  my  age.  He  is  a  learned  scholar,  but,  allegedly,  an  impossible 
individual  to  deal  with.  He  stayed  as  an  associate  professor — he  got  tenure,  I  don't 
know  how — for  something  like  twenty  years  at  Berkeley  without  anybody  promoting 
him,  and  I  am  told  that  his  salary  only  increased  by  the  absolute  minimum  that  they 
could  get  away  with.  Everybody  hoped  he  would  go  away.  Svetlana  Alpers  and 
Michael  Baxandall  even  prevented  him  from  having  students.  I  was  told  graduate 
students  weren't  allowed  to  take  his  seminars  because  he  is  such  an  impossible  guy. 
I  think  that  there  is  something  to  being  a  good  "company  man,"  or  woman, 
and  I  think  I  was  that.  My  mentor  in  Michigan,  George  Forsyth,  was  one  of  the  truly 
remarkable  people  I've  known.  He  was  a  pure  prince,  from  a  family  of  princes,  since 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  formed  as  an  architect  at  Princeton,  by  Albert  Friend. 
A  group  of  five  or  six  of  them,  including  Donald  Wilber  and  Sandy  Campbell,  went  to 
excavate  at  Antioch.  There  were  several  marriages  with  interesting  people,  which  is  a 
whole  other  side  of  the  story.  During  the  war  these  people  served  in  the  navy  or  the 
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OSS  [Office  of  Strategic  Services].  Forsyth  had  been  an  assistant  professor  at 
Princeton,  and  after  the  war  he  continued  as  an  assistant  professor  for  ten  years. 
Everybody  assumed  he  would  be  an  assistant  professor  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Then  he 
revolted  and  went  to  Michigan  to  become  chair  of  the  department.   Sandy  Campbell 
joined  Aramco  and  died  in  Beirut  as  a  millionaire  after  all  kinds  of  deals,  Donald 
Wilber  became  a  CIA  agent,  but  George  Forsyth  came  to  Michigan. 

I  remember  Forsyth  telling  me  he  hired  me  sight  unseen  because  Bert  Friend 
called  him  and  said,  "Look,  we  have  this  bright  fellow  from  a  good  art-historical 
family.  Would  you  have  a  job  for  him?"  So  George  said,  "For  you  Bert,  what 
wouldn't  I  do?"  and  he  hired  me — I  was  in  Jerusalem — sight  unseen.  When  I  arrived 
at  Michigan,  George  decided  that  I  and  my  wife  were  good  socially,  so  we  were  the 
first  members  of  the  department  invited  to  the  receptions  he  and  his  first  wife  would 
give.   I  had  an  offer  to  go  back  to  Princeton  a  year  after  I  had  been  in  Michigan,  and  I 
remember  George  took  me  aside  and  said,  "Don't  do  it.  There  you  will  always  be  a 
preceptor  of  the  rich;  at  Michigan  you  are  the  servant  of  your  culture,  and  ultimately," 
he  said,  "it's  better  to  be  the  servant  of  your  culture  than  a  preceptor  of  the  rich."  I 
think  that's  true. 

I  had  to  leave  Michigan  because  I  had  been  there  too  long,  fifteen  years  was 
enough.  But  I  am  much  more  proud  of  my  having  been  there  than  at  Harvard 
because  at  Harvard,  oh,  yes,  I  had  the  striped  bands  of  the  general  staff,  but  I  really 
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didn't  belong.  I'm  neither  a  Wasp  nor  a  Jew,  nor  rich.  I  don't  fit  any  one  of  the  three 
categories  through  which  you  operate  at  Harvard.  I  was  a  good  what  the  French  call 
meteque,  that  is,  I  was  good  because  I  could  be  a  good  chairman  and  a  good 
colleague.  I  produced  the  right  number  of  books,  the  right  number  of  students,  I  did 
all  the  right  things,  but  the  institution  doesn't  need  me  and  never  did. 

Now  that  I  can  dramatize  my  life,  that's  why,  in  a  way,  fate  made  me  the 
instrument  of  the  destruction  of  the  role  of  Harvard.  People  over  the  years  have 
pointed  out  that  Harvard  disintegrated  when  I  was  the  chair  of  the  department.  There 
are  reasons  for  that  apart  from  my  personality,  but  I  think  it's  true  that  Harvard 
disintegrated.  So  the  place  that  was  known  for  two  generations  as  a  hotbed  of 
museum  curators  and  as  always  being  closely  associated  with  objects  now  has  a 
department  that  never  studies  an  object  anymore.  It's  an  extraordinary  thing. 

But  I  think  what  was  remarkable  about  those  fifteen  years  at  Michigan  is  that 
everything  I  have  done  since  then  was  based  on  the  work  I  did  there.  At  Michigan, 
thanks  to  George  and  a  number  of  other  people,  I  was  left  alone,  and  I  was  unknown, 
so  there  were  hardly  any  students.  Some  started  coming  towards  the  end.  They  gave 
me  the  opportunity  to  develop,  to  grow.    Now  everybody  is  destroyed  by 
administrative  duties,  which  didn't  exist  in  those  days.    There  was  the  grand 
inquisitor:  George  Forsyth  took  the  sins  of  all  of  us  on  himself.  He  was  the 
chairman.  He  went  to  the  dean,  he  distributed  salaries,  he  distributed  money,  he 
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decided  who  would  be  promoted  and  who  would  be  fired.  None  of  us  had  a  word  to 
say  about  that.  But  we  were  free  to  go  to  the  library,  to  study,  to  write;  there  was 
absolutely  no  problem  about  that. 

You  pay  the  price  for  whatever  you  do,  but  in  universities  the  price  has  been 
very  high  for  scholarship.  The  only  absolute  success  has  been  the  acceptance  of 
women.  George  certainly  loved  women  as  sexual  and  social  partners,  but  he  had  a 
prejudice  against  them  as  colleagues,  just  like  John  Coolidge  at  Harvard,  who  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  Jews  in,  but  when  it  came  to  women,  he  had  a  difficult  time. 
Or  Rensselaer  Lee  here  [at  Princeton].  I'm  talking  of  three  people  whom  I  knew  who 
have  been  major  figures  in  my  life.  I  don't  know  about  Walter  Cook  and  NYU, 
whether  prejudice  against  women  there  was  as  clear  as  it  was  at  Harvard  and 
Princeton  or  Michigan. 

SMITH:  To  wrap  up  your  undergraduate  days  at  Harvard,  could  you  talk  about  the 
social  circle  that  you  were  in,  compared  with  the  highly  politicized  and  also  highly 
intellectual  hotbed  of  Paris. 

GRABAR:  Yes,  Paris  was  politicized  and  intellectual.  But  also  there  were  the 
childhood  friendships.  That  is  something  which  still  remains  with  me — childhood 
friends  with  whom  I  still  am  friends.  At  Harvard  my  friendships  were  mostly  with  the 
foreigners.  My  roommate  was  a  Russian  Jew,  born  in  Berlin,  formed  in  France,  who 
spoke  four  languages  and  served  in  the  army.  Another  friend  was  the  son  of  a  Czech 
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emigre,  and  so  on.  I  was  vice  president  of  the  French  club.  In  other  words,  my  social 
life  was  very  much  involved  with  the  foreigners  at  Harvard,  and  not  Harvard. 

Giles  Constable,  who  is  my  colleague  here  now,  then  belonged  to  the  Wasp 
tradition.  We  knew  each  other,  we  were  in  the  same  department,  and  we  had  the 
same  tutor.  He  graduated  with  a  summa  and  I  only  graduated  with  a  magna,  but  we 
hardly  dealt  with  each  other  then.  We  became  closer  much  later  in  our  lives  than  at 
that  time.   In  fact,  [S]  Cary  Welch,  who  then  became  my  colleague  in  the  same  field, 
was  in  the  same  class,  but  we  didn't  even  meet.  That  was  a  completely  different 
circle,  a  completely  different  world.  As  I  look  into  my  Harvard  yearbook,  it  always 
fascinates  me:  I  didn't  know  any  of  them  then,  even  though  a  lot  of  them  later 
became  my  colleagues,  or  acquaintances  of  one  kind  or  another.  So  it  was  very 
lonely  in  that  way,  but  what  was  not  lonely — you  want  my  personal  life  as  a  young 
male — was  that  I  learned  to  date  women,  I  lost  my  virginity,  I  had  affairs,  and 
eventually  I  fell  in  love.  Wellesley  was  full  of  people  I  knew  quite  well.  I  knew  a  few 
at  Radcliffe,  but  mostly  Wellesley,  and  Boston  University,  for  some  reason. 
SMITH:   So  you  had  no  trouble  meeting  American  women? 
GRABAR:  No,  absolutely  not.  There  was  a  great  adventure  in  being  a  foreigner, 
because  a  foreigner  represented  precisely  what  these  bright  girls  at  Wellesley  wanted, 
rather  than  another  stupid  American  with  the  same  modes  of  behavior.   In  fact,  my 
wife  and  I  met  after  my  roommate  bought  the  first  hi-fi  in  Dunster  House.  He  was  a 
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great  musician.  He  died  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  was  older  than  me  by  about  four 
or  five  years.  He  bought  a  hi-fi,  and  we  invited  some  girls.  We  used  to  impress  girls 
by  serving  wine  and  cheese  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  playing  things  like  Berlioz's 
Requiem,  or  the  Saint-Saens  Organ  Symphony.  The  music  made  all  the  girls  swoon. 
Somebody  would  call  and  say,  "Who  wants  to  have  a  date  with  a  Frenchman,  eat 
cheese,  drink  wine,  and  listen  to  music?"  My  present  wife  accepted  the  invitation  and 
the  rest  is  history,  as  they  say.  There  I  had  absolutely  no  problem,  and  it  was 
enjoyable.  But  I  certainly  never  felt  that  I  belonged  to  Harvard  in  the  way  in  which 
Giles  Constable  does  or  Glen  Bowersock,  my  classicist  colleague  here,  does.  Harvard 
was  I  think  at  that  moment  very  much  divided  between  the  several  elite  groups  that 
were  there,  and  the  good  students  otherwise. 
SMITH:  Did  you  listen  to  jazz? 

GRABAR:  No,  that  never  entered  into  my  life;  I  have  stuck  to  classical  music 
completely,  although  there  was  a  strange  Frenchman  there  who  was  very  much 
involved  in  jazz. 

SMITH:  To  wrap  up  for  today,  after  you  and  your  wife  decided  to  get  married,  did 
she  want  to  go  to  live  in  France,  or  did  you  want  to  live  here? 
GRABAR:  Psychologically,  when  we  try  to  talk  about  this  question,  neither  of  us  is 
very  clear  about  it.  She  certainly  considered  going  to  France.  It  was  very  difficult  in 
the  sense  that  in  France  I  had  no  job,  I  had  nothing.  I  had  no  money,  no  anything,  and 
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going  back  to  France  would  have  meant  being  a  student.  Here,  I  was  going  to  work 
with  General  Motors,  and  then  I  had  the  sheer  luck  of  Princeton  coming  along  with  a 
fellowship.  I'm  sure  in  theory  she  was  quite  willing  to  go  to  France,  although  I 
suspect  now  that  maybe  she  just  said  that,  and  whether  she  meant  it  or  not,  I  don't 
know. 

You  see,  the  matter  came  up  much  later  because  I  had  two  other  occasions  to 
go  back  to  France.  One  arose  late  in  my  life  in  Michigan,  when  Henri  Seyrig,  who 
was  a  remarkable  man,  proposed  that  I  come  back  and  take  over  the  Islamic 
department  of  the  Louvre.  When  [Charles]  de  Gaulle  came  back  to  power,  he 
appointed  Seyrig  director  of  all  the  museums.  I  was  very  glad  I  didn't  do  that, 
because  the  Louvre  is  a  hotbed  of  intrigues.  Seyrig  couldn't  stand  it  and  left  fairly 
soon  thereafter,  so  I  would  have  been  stuck  there  with  enemies.   So  that  time  I  knew 
I  wasn't  going  to  go,  but  the  second  opportunity  to  return  was  a  much  more  serious 
situation.  I  was  in  my  early  fifties,  so  it  must  have  been  about  fifteen  years  ago  when 
Chastel  approached  me  to  go  to  the  College  de  France.  A  new  chair  was  opening, 
and  they  wanted  to  bring  in  this  field;  I  had  given  a  lecture  there  that  was  very 
successful.  This  was  a  time  when  our  marriage  had  some  problems,  and  we  all 
thought  it  might  have  been  a  good  idea  for  me  to  go.  But,  also,  this  was  a  time  when 
our  daughter  was  very  ill.  She  died  eventually  at  the  age  of  thirty,  some  eleven  years 
ago. 
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Let's  say,  psychologically,  I  wanted  to  go  back  to  France.  First  of  all,  because 
in  a  way  I  had  reached  my  father's  position.   I  had  finally  made  it  to  where  he 
was — this  is  cheap  psychology.  But  also,  I  never  liked  Harvard.  I  really  never  liked 
it.  As  somebody  once  told  me,  there  is  one  thing  better  than  to  have  a  Harvard 
position,  and  that  is  to  reject  a  Harvard  position.  I  would  have  liked  to  go  back,  but 
we  didn't  do  it,  partly  because  of  our  daughter,  who  was  very  ill  then  and  the  move 
would  have  involved  too  many  technical  complexities.  But  we  considered  it  seriously. 
We  thought  that  my  wife  would  stay  here.  She  had  a  job,  so  she  could  continue  it,  we 
would  have  kept  our  house,  and  since  the  College  de  France  only  required  twenty 
-eight  lectures,  which  could  be  fit  in  anywhere,  we  could  find  an  arrangement.  I  don't 
think  my  wife  would  have  moved  to  France,  but,  again,  our  daughter  was  ill,  so  it's 
difficult  to  evaluate  that. 

To  answer  the  initial  question,  I  suspect  that  had  I  stayed  in  France  we 
probably  both  would  have  remembered  it  as  a  lovely  time  of  our  youth,  and  it  would 
not  have  been  a  permanent  situation.  In  a  way,  marrying  her  became  like  an  anchor 
into  Americanization,  which  was  very  important  to  me — though  it  was  not  a 
calculating  gesture — because  I  learned  America  through  my  wife's  family,  which 
belonged  to  a  Midwestern  Protestant  business  world  of  bridge  players  and  hard 
drinkers.   A  foreign  colleague  of  mine,  who  is  in  his  seventies  now,  has  had  problems 
dealing  with  American  life  in  general.  He  had  been  married  to  a  collection  of 
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American  women,  one  after  another.  He  said  to  me,  "You  and  1  have  both  learned  to 
make  Manhattans  and  Martinis,  but  you  also  learned  to  like  them,  and  I  never  did."  I 
think  there's  some  truth  to  that.  He  was  also  at  Michigan.  Michigan  was  interesting 
in  those  days;  it  probably  still  is  now,  but  probably  nobody  has  time  to  do  interesting 
things  anymore,  because  everybody  is  on  ten  committees. 
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SESSION  TWO:  27  JANUARY,  1998 
[Tape  III,  Side  One] 

GRABAR:  I  profited  from  constantly  learning  something.  Nothing  was  hidden  from 
learning.  In  fact,  I  remember  my  father  once  telling  me  that  his  father,  who  was  a 
judge,  told  him  never  to  get  into  law,  because  in  law  your  role  is  either  to  judge, 
which  is  extremely  difficult  because  ultimately  you  don't  know  what  makes  people 
tick,  or  to  defend  people  whom  you  know  are  criminals,  and  you  have  to  lie.  You  are 
not  creative,  you  depend  on  others.  My  father  in  his  later  years  used  to  say  that  you 
have  to  be  always  creative;  it  doesn't  matter  whether  you  are  a  dancer,  or  a  garage 
mechanic,  or  a  professor,  but  you  have  to  be  creative  in  what  you  do.  And  that  I 
think  was  an  advantage.  The  idea  of  having  a  great  library,  which  I  did  develop,  was 
something  I  was  born  with.  I  know  a  lot  of  colleagues  of  mine,  even  of  my  age,  who 
did  not  have  a  library;  they  relied  on  public  facilities,  or  institutional  facilities.  I 
always  believed  that  you  have  to  gather  it  all  to  yourself;  you  have  to  have  it  all 
around  you  at  home,  it's  your  instrument  of  work. 
SMITH:  Did  you  read  in  your  father's  library? 

GRABAR:  Not  when  I  was  young,  no.  He  once  or  twice  gave  me  a  few  books,  but 
very  few,  because  one  keeps  one's  own  library.  But  then  at  some  point  he  gave  me  all 
his  offprints,  which  turned  out  to  be  quite  useless.  Nobody  wanted  them,  not  even 
the  Getty.  Finally  I  gave  them  to  Harvard,  where  nobody  uses  them.  They  are  all 
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there  in  the  library,  but  nobody  uses  them.  Then  he  gave  me  a  few  individual 
volumes,  kind  of  personal  things.  One  of  them,  for  instance,  I  will  not  give  to  the 
Getty,  even  though  I  sold  them  everything  else,  because  of  the  sentimental  value 
attached  to  it.  It's  a  major,  celebrated  work  of  scholarship. 

When  my  father  started  getting  old,  he  would  give  me  books,  and  I  would 
take  sets  of  books  from  his  library.  I  feel  that  I  was  always  surrounded  by  those 
books.  I  see  them  on  shelves,  masses  of  things  I  have  never  read.  But  I  know  that 
they  are  in  my  family,  so  to  speak.  One  of  the  things  I  am  looking  forward  to,  as  I 
retire,  is  to  read  them.  I  have  kept  quite  a  few — all  kinds  of  fields  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  art  history.  So  from  that  point  of  view  it  did  affect  me,  this  habit  of 
reading  on  anything. 

SMITH:  How  knowledgeable  was  your  father  on  Islamic  civilization? 
GRABAR:  Oh,  he  was  quite  knowledgeable.  But  knowledgeable  in  what  I  know 
now  was  a  very  old-fashioned,  Orientalist  kind  of  way;  I  mean,  they  were  the 
"others."  They  were  the  bad  guys.  They  were  useful,  but  they  were  the  bad  guys.  I 
became  a  specialist  in  the  useful  other  guys — not  so  much  the  bad  guys  as  the  other 
guys.   So  that  once  when  I  wrote  an  article  on  a  Byzantine  topic — my  father  was 
already  quite  old  then — he  was  very  upset  by  that;  it  was  a  betrayal,  I  was  meddling  in 
things  that  were  not  my  bailiwick.  I  was  supposed  to  deal  with  my  guys.  There  he 
would  trust  me  in  what  I  say,  but  what  business  did  I  have  trying  to  mess  with  his 
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people?  He  had  a  curious  attitude  on  that  one. 

SMITH:  I  suppose  there's  a  lot  of  knowledge  to  acquire,  but  still,  your  guys  had  to 

deal  a  lot  with  his  guys. 

GRABAR:  Oh,  absolutely.  Let  me  give  you  two  examples  of  this.  In  1983  or  '84, 

Richard  Ettinghausen's  and  my  [Pelican]  volume  had  just  come  out.  Right  now,  I  am 

about  to  prepare  a  second  edition  of  it.  Actually,  Richard  Ettinghausen  asked  me  to 

join  him  about  twenty  years  before,  in  the  late  fifties  or  so,  when  he  was  asked  to  do 

the  volume,  because  he  didn't  want  to  do  architecture.  We  made  the  plans  for  the 

book  around  1960,  or  even  '59,  we  wrote  a  few  things,  but  he  died  before  we  finished 

writing  it.  After  his  death  I  put  it  all  together. 

What  is  interesting  is  that  now  that  I  am  doing  the  second  edition,  I  realize 
how  tied  we  were  to  a  conception  of  Islamic  art  and  Islamic  history  which  now  is 
almost  shameful,  almost  unacceptable.  We  saw  the  good  things  at  the  beginning,  and 
then  things  went  downhill.  The  great  empires  were  good,  the  masses  of  local  centers 
were  bad.  All  the  things  which  now  are  glorified:  hooray  for  Persia,  hooray  for 
Andalusia,  hooray  for  each  little  sub-bit  subject.  Similarly,  the  question  of  women: 
thirty  years  ago  we  never  worried  about  women,  neither  historically,  nor  as 
colleagues.  Now  you  couldn't  get  away  with  that.  From  that  point  of  view  my  father 
still  remained  remarkably  old-fashioned.  To  him,  the  way  he  had  learned  all  of  this  a 
long  time  ago  was  still  the  basic  way  of  looking  at  it. 
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I  have  another  curious  example  of  that.  I  don't  know  how  many  years  ago, 
five  or  six,  maybe  more,  a  posthumous  book  by  [Rudolf]  Wittkower  appeared, 
dealing  with  his  last  seminars  on  Oriental  art  in  the  west.  I  wrote  a  review,  which  was 
supposed  to  come  out  in  Speculum.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  it,  so  I  don't  know  if  it 
ever  came  out,  but  what  struck  me  when  I  wrote  this  review  was  that  Wittkower, 
who  was  a  man  for  whom  I  had  the  highest  regard  as  truly  one  of  the  more  admirable, 
wonderful  characters,  a  kind  of  elder  on  the  American  art-historical  scene,  saw  the 
Orient  like  a  nineteenth-century  imperialist.  He  simplified  everything,  it  was  one  big 
Orient.  Egypt  and  China  were  practically  the  same  thing.  Whereas,  he  would  be  very 
sensitive  to  a  difference  between  Bologna  and  Florence  in  every  little  detail,  there,  the 
differences  between  Egypt  in  the  third  millennium  B.C.  and  China  in  the  nineteenth 
century  were  minimal.  I  think  my  father  had  a  little  bit  of  that  also;  it  was  that 
generation.  They  approved  of  the  Orient,  but  as  a  kind  of  big  peculiar  mass,  not  as 
something  alive,  not  as  something  that  had  a  life  of  its  own.  It's  very  interesting. 
I  would  say  that  one  of  the  contributions  that  I  have  made  to  the  field  is  that  I  was 
one  of  the  first  to  teach  Islamic  art  at  a  university  at  that  time,  which  was  the 
University  of  Michigan. 
SMITH:  In  the  whole  United  States? 

GRABAR:  Yes,  in  the  whole  United  States.  Whereas  now  I  think  there  are  about 
twenty  people  who  teach  in  the  field.  There  are  not  enough  jobs  still,  but  that  is 
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clearly  a  major  change,  and  this  has  changed  the  nature  of  the  field.  However,  if  you 

go  to  the  very  senior  institutions,  and  the  senior  colleagues  of  mine,  they  still  don't 

recognize  that  field.  There  is  something  very  interesting  there,  that  the  old 

generation — my  father,  Wittkower,  Meyer  Schapiro — did  recognize  that  field,  they 

knew  it  existed,  they  knew  it  was  important,  especially  the  medievalists.  The  newer 

generation  has  completely  lost  track  of  it,  and  you  have  now  several  generations  of 

people,  medievalists,  who  pay  absolutely  no  attention  to  the  East.  I  am  not  quite  sure 

why.   I  will  have  to  think  about  that  one  a  little  bit.   Some  of  my  colleagues  here  just 

simply  still  think  it's  all  very  exotic — odd  stuff  happening  far  away. 

SMITH:  Were  you  the  very  first  to  teach  Islamic  art? 

GRABAR:  Ettinghausen  taught  it  before  me,  but  there  was  a  hiatus  of  about  six  or 

seven  years.  There  was  one  fellow  by  the  name  of  D.  S.  Rice,  from  England,  who 

came  just  a  year  before  I  did,  and  [Kamer]  Aga-Oglu  was  the  first  one,  in  Michigan, 

in  the  thirties.  Ettinghausen  followed  in  '38  and  left  in  '44.  I  don't  know  whether  they 

looked  for  anybody  or  not.  I  don't  think  they  did,  but  there  was  no  one.  Then  I  was 

the  first  one  teaching  consistently,  for  thirty-four  years. 

SMITH:  So  there  you  were  at  Princeton,  with  Hitti  as  your  primary  adviser,  I 

assume. 

GRABAR:  But  I  was  already  beginning  to  work  in  the  art  and  archaeology 

department. 
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SMITH:   So  you  were  working  with  Weitzmann. 

GRABAR:  Weitzmann,  Baldwin  Smith,  and  Bert  Friend.  Those  were  the  main 

figures. 

SMITH:  So  you  had  to  take  art-historical  methodology  that  was  developed  for  the 

West,  and  Byzantium. 

GRABAR:  Absolutely.  I  assumed  at  that  time  that  it  was  correct;  in  other  words, 

there  was  one  method,  and  it  didn't  make  any  difference  whether  it  was  developed  for 

the  West  or  for  somebody  else,  that  art  history  was  one.  I'm  not  sure  I  have  given  up 

that  idea,  actually.  In  a  way,  Western  art-historical  methods  were  used  simply 

because  there  were  more  people  in  the  West  that  worried  about  art  history,  and  it  was 

felt  that  sooner  or  later  everybody  would  have  come  to  the  same  techniques,  to  the 

same  ways  of  looking  at  the  history  of  art. 

SMITH:  Okay.  Let's  say  that  you  took  a  seminar  with  Weitzmann  on  manuscript 

illustration,  and  I  probably  have  the  pronunciation  wrong,  but  the  Maqamat  was  your 

subject. 

GRABAR:  Right. 

SMITH:  Were  you  the  only  one  dealing  with  a  subject  like  that? 

GRABAR:  Wen  Fong  was  in  the  same  seminar  and  he  did  something  on  Chinese 

paintings,  because  it  was  Weitzmann's  great  principle  that  his  Buchwesen,  his  view  of 

how  miniatures  developed,  was  universal.  It  took  me  thirty  years  to  realize  that  he 
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was  wrong.  One  of  the  most  powerful  technologies  I  learned  was  from  Weitzmann, 
and  that  was  that  images  come  back  to  other  images,  and  that  books  or  things  of  that 
nature  make  the  transmission  possible.  And  that  was  absolutely  universal;  there  was 
no  question  about  it.  It's  only  when  I  was  working  on  the  Maqamat,  much  later,  that 
I  realized  it  doesn't  work  that  way.  I  didn't  realize  then,  although  I  know  now,  that  it 
didn't  work  because  the  operative  difference  was  not  in  whether  they  were 
manuscripts  or  not  but  that  they  were  secular  manuscripts  versus  religious 
manuscripts.  Anything  that  is  religious,  especially  if  there  is  a  church  or  an 
ecclesiastical  order  involved,  tends  to  repeat  itself,  because  you  expect  the  same 
liturgies,  the  same  behavior,  whereas  the  secular  world  was  much  more  unorganized, 
much  vaguer  in  what  it  wanted,  what  it  expected,  how  it  would  get  it.  Have  you 
looked  at  Weitzmann's  memoirs? 
SMITH:  Yes. 

GRABAR:  They're  very  boring,  but  he  points  out  in  his  memoirs  that  it  took  me 
twenty-five  years  to  publish  what  started  as  part  of  his  seminar.    Similarly,  Baldwin 
Smith's  seminars  were  very  powerful,  on  the  same  lines.  He  wanted  to  see  the 
original  forms  of  architecture:  we  all  began  with  the  same  reed  vault  in 
Mesopotamia — somebody  took  a  picture  of  a  nineteenth-century  drawing — and  then 
another  kind  of  reed  structure  made  a  dome,  and  so  we  saw  the  beginning  of  the  same 
vaults  in  a  few  key  areas  that  then  spread  everyplace  else.  That  was  absolutely 
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essential  to  Baldwin  Smith.  I'm  not  totally  against  it,  this  is  why  1  got  ultimately 

interested  in  semiotics,  or  anthropology,  or  poetics,  or  linguistics.   All  these  people 

were  looking  for  these  universal  theories  that  would  explain  everything.  Ultimately, 

the  thought  was  that  it  didn't  matter  that  it  was  Western  in  origin,  because  if  it's 

universal  it  doesn't  matter.  Einstein  could  have  been  a  Hindu;  it  was  not  important 

that  Einstein  was  a  German  or  a  Jew.  It  was  a  thought,  an  idea  that  somebody  had  to 

have  at  some  moment. 

SMITH:  Now,  when  you  did  your  thesis  on  the  Umayyad  ceremonials  and  you 

decided  to  use  buildings  as  one  of  your  sources,  were  you  applying  Baldwin  Smith's 

methodology? 

GRABAR:  Absolutely.  That  thesis  was  very  much  under  his  influence,  and  that 

whole  chapter  owes  a  great  deal  to  him. 

SMITH:  No  problems  in  terms  of  how  you  would  apply  a  method  that  was 

developed — 

GRABAR:  No,  absolutely  not.  But  there  I  would  also  argue  now,  which  I  didn't 

argue  then,  that  it  was  a  correct  method,  that  the  early  Islamic  period  was  not  yet 

differentiated;  you  had  to  wait  for  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  for  differentiation  to 

occur.  That  was  part  of  the  great,  late  antique  world,  and  there  was  no  distinction 

that  was  operational.  Baldwin  Smith  probably  felt  that,  but  he  didn't  know  it,  because 

he  did  not  think  in  those  kinds  of  cultural  or  historical  terms;  one  really  had  to  wait 
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there  for  a  Peter  Brown  to  show  up.  Peter  Brown,  even  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
was  the  first  one  who  brought  this  into  focus,  that  this  was  one  big  period  going  until 
Charlemagne,  or  Harun  al-Rashid.    So  it  was  not  a  problem,  but  I  would  say  that  my 
vanity  was  very  pleasantly  exercised  by  the  fact  that  all  these  big  fellows — my  father, 
Baldwin  Smith,  Weitzmann — did  not  know  Arabic,  and  therefore  they  deferred  to  the 
opinion  of  a  twenty-two  year  old,  because  though  I  didn't  know  Arabic  very  well 
either,  I  had  taken  three  or  four  years  of  it.  But  they  regretted  not  learning  it.  I  heard 
much  later  that  Kantorowicz  always  wanted  to  learn  Arabic  and  never  could,  that  he 
was  just  too  old  when  he  started  learning  it.  But  the  next  generation  never  bothered, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  with  such  things. 

SMITH:  To  continue  with  Baldwin  Smith  and  the  application  of  a  Western 
conception  of  architecture:  in  your  article  on  [K.  A.  C]  Creswell,  a  little  brief  thing, 
you  mention  how  he  completely  misread  a  building  precisely  by  applying  a  Western 
reading  of  architecture. 

GRABAR:  Well,  I  may  have  been  wrong,  retrospectively,  in  saying  that  it  would 
have  been  Western.  I  would  make  a  difference  here  between  the  elementary 
technology  that  Creswell  used — measurements  only,  without  the  spirit  or  the  mind  or 
the  emotions  that  go  into  it — and  Baldwin  Smith's  approach.  Baldwin  Smith  was  far 
more  profound  than  Creswell.  Creswell  really  had  no  sense  of  history.  To  him  there 
were  clear  developments:  something  simpler  comes  before  something  complicated, 
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and  you  make  a  sequence,  and  this  was  how  you  ordered  things.  Baldwin  Smith  was 
more  complicated  because  he  had  a  certain  vision  of  ceremonies,  of  what  people  did. 
And  like  a  lot  of  people  of  his  generation,  ceremonies  for  him  were  royal,  imperial 
ceremonies. 

Tom  [Thomas  F]  Mathews  recently  has  written  some  very  mean  things  about 
that  whole  generation,  but  it  is  true  that  my  father,  [Andreas]  Alfoldi,  Baldwin  Smith, 
Bert  Friend — Weitzmann  was  not  sufficiently  imaginative  for  that  kind  of  thing — all 
saw  imperial  pageantry  as  the  way  in  which  the  arts  were  created,  the  arts  were 
transmitted,  behavior  towards  the  art  was  provided  to  the  mass  of  the  population,  and 
they  saw  it  especially  as  affecting  religion.  So  they,  in  a  way,  secularized  religion. 
Now  we  are  having  a  lot  of  movement  in  the  other  direction.  But  what  I  don't 
completely  know  is  why  they  did  that.  Why  did  all  these  people,  born  in  the  last  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  brought  up  during  the  First  World  War  and  afterwards,  turn 
to  empires  to  explain  art  history,  since  this  is  precisely  what  disappeared  in  their 
lifetimes?  Mathews  points  out  that  they  were  all  born  in  great  empires,  and  the 
empires  disappeared  in  front  of  their  own  eyes.  So  why  would  they  suddenly  see 
those  empires  as  being  so  important — the  Sassanians,  the  Roman  empire,  the 
Byzantine  ceremonies,  and  so  on? 

One  of  Mathews's  explanations,  which  is  wrong,  is  that  it  was  a  hankering  for 
a  past.  I  think  it  is  wrong  because  those  were  all  very  intelligent  people,  who 
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certainly  had  no  particular  sympathy  for  the  emperors  under  whose  rules  they  would 
have  been  born.  The  explanation  I  give  is  what  I  made  up;  I  have  no  real  evidence  for 
it.  And  that  is  that  many  of  them  were  really  affected  by  the  massacres  of  the  First 
World  War,  and  they  finally  came  to  a  conclusion  that  you  needed  large  ruling  entities 
to  prevent  the  killings  of  wars,  and  empires  are  ultimately  better  than  nationalities, 
because  empires  can  prevent  these  big  wars.  Maybe  I  am  putting  into  it  what  I  feel  at 
the  moment  rather  than  what  they  felt. 

I  heard  that  Cyril  Mango  gave  a  lecture  on  this  subject  in  dealing  with 
Byzantium,  as  to  why,  during  the  rise  of  Hitler  and  the  rise  of  Stalin,  a  whole  group  of 
scholars  in  Germany  and  France  started  writing  about  emperors.  None  of  them  were 
Nazis,  or  even  remotely  Nazi  sympathizers.  Well,  one  of  them  had  a  Nazi  connection, 
but  others  didn't.  So  it's  strange,  but  it's  a  fact  that  religion  itself  was  not  the  major 
factor  to  most  of  them,  except  insofar  as  the  state  and  emperor  influenced  it. 
SMITH:  I  thought  Kantorowicz's  book  on  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  an  intervention 
to  present  a  spiritual  leader  that  could  be  juxtaposed  against  tyranny. 
GRABAR:  Yes,  but  he  was  an  emperor.  The  bad  guy  was  the  pope.  I  had  read 
Kantorowicz's  book  as  a  senior  at  Harvard  while  working  on  my  thesis,  and  I  was 
absolutely  bowled  over  by  it.  I  thought  that  was  what  history  was.  Not  only  as  a 
piece  of  writing,  but  that  that  was  what  really  happened.  I  told  you  yesterday  of  C. 
H.  Taylor  telling  me  to  beware  of  Kantorowicz.  I  got  to  know  Kantorowicz  quite 
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well  afterwards.  But  then  I  saw  these  indeed  as  great  emperors  who  were  above  all 
the  stupidities  of  some  bishops,  popes,  and  so  forth.  They  lived  in  a  grand  world  of 
beauty,  of  science,  of  art. 

Kantorowicz  was  an  amazing  person.  There's  an  extraordinary  incident  that  I 
remember.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  was  crowned,  in  1952,  there  was  television,  but 
there  were  no  satellites  yet,  so  there  was  no  direct  transmission  from  England.  It  was 
filmed  there,  flown  over,  and  shown  at  midnight  on  American  television.  During  this 
time  we  used  to  gather  for  Dumbarton  Oaks  conferences  and  all  these  young  students 
would  go  and  listen  to  all  the  big  shots.  Kantorowicz  in  those  days  used  to  stay  at  the 
Dupont  Plaza  Hotel,  and  he  used  to  invite  us  to  his  suite  after  dinner  to  drink  wine, 
eat  cheeses — theoretically  to  advise  him,  since  wine  was  cheaper  in  Washington  than 
in  Princeton,  which  bottles  of  wine  he  should  buy  to  take  back  to  Princeton.  There 
were  five  or  six  of  us  sitting  there,  there  was  Igor  Sevcenko,  Michael  Cherniavsky, 
who  killed  himself  since  then,  Bobby  [Robert  L]  Benson,  who  died  now  recently 
too,  and  I  can't  remember  the  names  of  the  others. 

As  we  were  sitting  there,  the  coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  came  on 
television,  and  we  all  watched.  Kantorowicz  gave  us  a  running  commentary  on  the 
coronation.  It  was  a  kind  of  textual  analysis  of  the  text  just  in  front  of  us.  The  event 
was  taking  place  and  he  would  say,  "You  see  what  the  archbishop  is  doing?  This  is 
like  on  the  doors  of  Santa  Sabina,"  or,  "The  Byzantine  emperor  used  to  do  that,"  and 
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so  on.  In  other  words,  it  was  an  extraordinary  commentary  on  a  traditional  old  event, 

by  the  person  who  knew  more  about  this  than  anybody  else.  I  don't  remember  exactly 

what  he  said,  but  what  I  do  remember  is  the  excitement  of  simply  analyzing  the 

surrounding  world,  that  the  surrounding  world  was  also  history,  and  you  could  deal 

with  it  the  way  you  dealt  with  an  ancient  document,  and,  similarly,  you  could  use  the 

knowledge  we  have  of  today  to  deal  with  ancient  things.  This  is  something  at  which 

he  was  wonderful. 

SMITH:  Did  you  take  courses  with  him? 

GRABAR:  No.  By  the  time  I  knew  him,  he  was  already  at  Princeton,  at  the  Institute 

[for  Advanced  Study],  so  I  didn't  take  courses  with  him. 

SMITH:  Could  you  talk  a  little  bit  about  Weitzmann's  manuscript  seminar  that  you 

took?  What  problems  did  he  set? 

GRABAR:  Oh,  that  was  very  easy.  In  fact,  the  Metropolitan  had  the  Age  of 

Spirituality  exhibition  some  twenty  years  ago,  which  was  created  for  Weitzmann  by 

[Thomas]  Hoving,  who  had  been  his  student.  I  remember  during  a  meeting  of  the 

College  Art  Association  in  New  York  we  could  see  all  the  alumni  of  Weitzmann's 

seminar  going  from  room  to  room:  first  lecture,  second  lecture,  third  lecture,  fourth 

lecture.  The  Hoving  exhibit  was  arranged  exactly  in  the  sequence  of  Weitzmann's 

introductory  course  on  the  Middle  Ages.  I  tell  you  this  for  this  reason:  you  could 

only  take  Weitzmann's  seminar  if  you  had  already  taken  his  introductory  course  on  the 
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Middle  Ages,  so  you  had  to  have  a  vision  of  medieval  art  that  he  established  and 
created  for  us.  Then  when  you  arrived  the  first  week  you  had  to  read  a  book  by  Carl 
Robert  on  Buchwesen,  which  was  a  kind  of  theory  of  how  books  were  made.  Then 
there  were  two  or  three  weeks  in  which  you  did  specific  work  on  Megarian  bowls  and 
silver  objects  from  Central  Asia,  and  so  on.  And  it's  interesting  that  all  of  us  who 
went  through  that,  whatever  our  fate  afterwards,  could  talk  about  Megarian  bowls, 
and  we  knew  the  same  basic  document  which  led  to  how  images  were  created  from 
the  texts;  it  was  texts  that  inspired  them.  We  then  specialized  in  analyzing  in  detail 
the  technique  used  by  this  or  that  manuscript  to  tell  a  story.  It  was  wonderful  because 
we  were  given  a  specific  subject  and  then  we  gave  our  presentation.  The  point  that  is 
remarkable  is  that  all  of  us  coming  out  of  this  felt  that  no  manuscript  would  ever  have 
a  surprise  for  us.  We  would  always  know  how  to  analyze  it,  how  to  start  it. 

The  only  thing  we  weren't  taught  by  Weitzmann,  which  he  probably  would 
teach  now,  is  technical  codicology — how  quires  were  sewn  together  and  things  like 
that.  I  don't  know  why  he  didn't  teach  us  that,  actually,  because  he  should  have  been 
interested  in  it.  We  were  given  our  manuscript,  and  our  objective  was  to  present  the 
manuscript,  whatever  it  was,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Weitzmann's  theory  of  how 
the  images  were  created  with  it.  I  really  did  that  quite  well,  except  that  I  did  it  for 
Arabic  manuscripts,  and  Wen  Fong  did  it  for  Chinese  painting. 

It's  interesting  that  every  lecture,  every  three-hour  meeting,  went  like 
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clockwork;  it  was  superbly  organized,  clear,  every  lecture  took  off  from  the  previous 
one  and  moved  to  the  next  one.  It  was  just  a  joy  of  organization,  which  was  really 
impressive  to  most  of  us;  I  mean,  art  historians  tend  to  be  woolly.  There  was  nothing 
woolly  here;  this  was  clear,  precise,  in  sequential  order.  Until  the  very  end,  because 
when  we  gave  our  reports,  Bert  Friend  would  come  in  and  listen  to  the  reports  with 
Weitzmann.  As  we  were  giving  our  reports  we  thought  they  would  comment  on 
them.  Not  at  all.  They  would  start  an  argument  with  each  other  on  the  nature  of 
images,  which  usually  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  what  we  said.  In  other 
words,  they  used  us  as  "canon"  fodder,  if  you  want,  for  a  continuous  debate  they  had 
about  the  nature  of  medieval  images.  I  remember  at  that  time  I  felt  kind  of  peeved  by 
this.  I'd  worked  like  a  dog  on  something  and  I  wanted  to  be  admired  or  congratulated 
or  criticized,  or  whatever,  but  absolutely  not.  We  were  just  an  excuse,  we  were 
secondary.  We  were  being  trained  to  become  professionals,  but  at  that  stage  in  our 
lives  we  were  secondary  to  their  battles,  be  it  Morey  and  Weitzmann,  or  Friend  and 
Weitzmann. 

What  was  remarkable  was  that  these  people,  who  had  profoundly  opposite 
views  of  the  nature  of  art,  not  only  were  colleagues,  but  they  esteemed  each  other 
enormously.  There  was  absolutely  no  ideological  base  to  any  of  that;  there  was  no 
great  theory  involved — Marxist  or  non-Marxist,  Republican  or  non-Republican.  It 
was  good  intellectuals  not  agreeing  on  opinions  or  interpretations,  and  finding  ways 
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of  telling  each  other  what  they  thought.  The  object  of  life  was  to  discuss  endlessly 
great  problems  of  knowledge  and  scholarship.  Now,  almost  fifty  years  later,  I  still 
remember  the  Weitzmann  seminars  so  vividly.  Also  Baldwin  Smith's  seminars, 
though  his  were  quite  different.  I  thought  that  most  of  us  who  went  through  these 
seminars  learned  more  and  we  felt  that  we  were  becoming  true  professionals  because 
we  had  gone  through  them;  they  were  real,  true  seminars.  Later  on,  I  found  out  that 
that's  not  the  way  it  works,  but  that  took  a  long  time. 

SMITH:  Did  Weitzmann  give  you  any  feedback  on  your  approach  to  Maqamatl 
GRABAR:  I  don't  remember  because,  in  part,  I  had  an  advantage  in  dealing  with 
images  with  which  he  was  not  as  familiar.  I  think  there  was  much  more  feedback  for 
people  dealing  with  Christian  topics. 

SMITH:  Would  his  method  entail  pushing  you  to  discover  some  classical 
antecedents? 

GRABAR:  Sometimes,  when  possible.  Let  me  put  it  a  different  way:  there  was 
never  a  surprise  there  in  what  he  expected  from  us,  or  in  what  we  did  for  him, 
because,  in  a  way,  we  were  by  then  sufficiently  trained  that  we  would  not  create  any 
surprise.  We  knew  that  he  was  boss  and  we  were  not.  Simply,  we  agreed  that  he  was 
right.  That  was  the  way  images  were  created.  Retrospectively,  considering  the 
pedagogical  principles  that  would  develop  twenty  years  later,  it  was  of  course 
abominable  that  we  had  absolutely  no  freedom  to  invent  kookie  ideas  of  one  kind  or 
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another.  But  that  was  not  our  job.  It's  like  training  at  West  Point:  you  are  being 
trained  to  become  an  officer,  and  to  become  an  officer  you  have  to  go  through  some 
discipline,  and  you  don't  ask  questions.  I  think  Weitzmann  had  a  little  bit  of  that  view 
of  things. 

SMITH:  In  this  same  seminar  did  you  have  a  discussion  about  the  Demotte 
Shahnamal 

GRABAR:  No.  I  remember  Weitzmann  telling  me  at  that  time  that  the  next  thing  I 
should  work  on  should  be  the  Demotte  Shahnama,  because  it's  an  interesting 
manuscript.  But  we  really  didn't  have  any  discussion  about  it  then,  and  also  it  was 
very  difficult  to  get  access  to  information.  Many  images  weren't  published.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Demotte  interested  me  because  of  Weitzmann.  Weitzmann  was 
definitely  interested  in  manuscripts  with  peculiarities.  He  used  to  say,  "How  does  one 
illustrate  a  manuscript?"  It's  a  strange  idea,  to  do  that.  I  still  now  will  go  to  an 
exhibition  of  manuscripts,  or  I'll  go  to  a  library  to  look  at  manuscripts,  and  my 
automatic  gestures  are  all  Weitzmannian:  you  count  the  number  of  pages,  you 
identify  where  the  pictures  are,  you  figure  out  the  text  around  the  picture.  There's  a 
set  of  automatic  gestures,  which  I've  never  seen  colleagues  coming  out  of  Harvard  or 
NYU  use;  they  didn't  know  how  to  do  that.  But  we  were  fully  formed  and  trained  to 
do  that. 
SMITH:  Did  Weitzmann  bring  up  the  debates  he  was  having  with  [Ernst]  Kitzinger 
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or  [Otto]  Demus  or  [Hugo]  Buchthal? 

GRABAR:  Absolutely  not.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  we  ever  heard  of  all  these  names  in 
his  seminar.  Buchthal  maybe.  Kitzinger  he  probably  considered  to  be  a  junior. 
Buchthal  was  more  or  less  contemporary,  a  little  bit  younger.  Buchthal  was  doing  the 
same  thing,  but  he  was  not  a  teacher  then.  The  difference  between  Buchthal  and 
Weitzmann  was  that  Buchthal  knew  that  what  he  was  doing  was  limited.  There  was  a 
sad  moment  once,  quite  late  in  Buchthal's  life,  when  he  gave  a  paper  at  the  College 
Art  Association.  Those  were  times  when  big  shots  gave  papers,  which  is  hardly  ever 
done  now.  At  the  end  I  went  down  to  tell  him  I  thought  it  was  a  good  paper    I've 
forgotten  what  it  was  about,  but  I  remember  saying  to  him,  "Oh,  it  was  so  precise  and 
so  clear,"  and  he  turned  towards  me  in  kind  of  a  drooped  way,  and  said,  "Don't  you 
think  that  this  is  what  has  been  wrong  with  everything  I  have  done  in  my  life?"  I  think 
maybe  there  is  a  point  there,  that  he  felt  that  he  had  failed  because  he  hadn't  done 
anything  original.  He  was  just  the  good  staff  officer,  who  learned  to  do  things  right. 
He  had  a  fabulous  memory,  but  he  never  invented  anything.  He  went  into  Eastern 
studies,  he  did  a  lot  on  Arabic  manuscripts  but  never  learned  Arabic,  and  he  told  me 
many  times  that  he  regretted  that.  You  see,  Weitzmann  never  would  have  asked 
himself  that  question.  Weitzmann  knew  that  he  was  right.  He  was  a  committed  priest 
in  the  church  and  he  believed.  Buchthal  was  a  committed  priest  in  the  church  but 
didn't  believe,  necessarily. 
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SMITH:  But  different  churches. 

GRABAR:  Maybe  different  churches,  except  they  dealt  with  the  same  liturgy. 
Kitzinger  is  a  little  different.  I  got  to  know  him  quite  well  and  we  are  still  good 
friends.  He  suffered  enormously  because  he  was  such  a  bright  boy,  but  with 
everything  he  touched,  one  of  the  seniors  had  just  written  a  big  book  on  it.  He  works 
on  iconoclasm,  so,  Boom!  my  father  comes  out  with  a  big  book  on  iconoclasm.  He 
works  on  Sicily,  and  Demus  comes  out  with  a  big  book  on  Sicily.   So  everything  that 
he  started,  someone  else  was  dealing  with  it.  Intellectually,  in  terms  of  taste,  in  terms 
of  culture,  Kitzinger  is  an  absolutely  brilliant  man,  but  his  view  of  art  history  became 
narrower  as  he  grew  older.  Whereas  Weitzmann  remained  exactly  the  same.  I  would 
say  that  probably  Weitzmann  at  twenty-five  and  Weitzmann  at  eighty-five  were 
practically  the  same  individual.    I'm  exaggerating  a  little  bit. 
SMITH:  But  maybe  not. 

GRABAR:  I  remember  he  used  to  tell  us  how  he  would  study  art  history  in  Berlin. 
He  would  visit  a  different  section  of  the  museum  every  day.  Mondays  were  French 
paintings,  Tuesdays,  German  paintings,  Wednesdays,  whatever  it  was.  He  went 
through  this  pattern  every  week. 

SMITH:  To  what  degree  was  that  also  the  [Adolph]  Goldschmidt  method? 
GRABAR:  Oh,  it  was  probably  Goldschmidt.  This  is  an  interesting  thing:  it  is  the 
museum  method  of  developing  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  objects.  But  it  was  not 
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the  way  in  which  Harvard  used  to  teach  us  to  love  objects — Harvard  didn't  deal  with 
these  early  periods.  It  was  to  know  objects  totally — every  part  of  them.  The  genius 
of  Weitzmann — and  that  is  something  that  he  should  be  given  credit  for —  is  that  he 
went  to  universities  and  he  transformed  that  technology  into  something  you  could 
teach,  and  he  did  it  here  [at  Princeton],  because  here,  thanks  to  Morey,  he  acquired 
extraordinary  photographic  equipment.  I  think  that  this,  for  the  history  of  art,  is  a 
very  important  phenomenon,  actually.  The  greatness  of  Princeton  was  that  before 
anybody  else,  they  developed  photographic  archives  on  whatever  they  did. 

At  Harvard,  even  when  I  arrived,  in  1 969,  they  had  masses  of  photographs, 
and  nobody  could  find  anything,  the  slides  were  terrible.  There  you  went  to  the 
museum  to  look  at  objects.  The  object  was  primary,  so  if  there  were  no  objects  you 
didn't  study  them.  They  had  no  medieval  art  at  Harvard,  so  nobody  studied  medieval 
art.  You  studied  what  was  available  there.  Whereas  here,  at  Princeton,  Baldwin 
Smith,  for  instance,  never  believed  anything  except  the  drawings  he  made  from  things. 
He  would  get  photographs  and  make  drawings  from  them.  He  probably  went  to  New 
York  once  a  year,  late  in  life,  and  I  think  he  must  have  gone  abroad  when  he  was 
twenty,  but  I'm  not  sure  he  did  since  then.  The  exoticism  of  traveling  in  strange  lands 
didn't  interest  him  at  all.  Nonsense.  He  collected  photographs  and  made  drawings 
out  of  these  photographs.   So  his  whole  view  of  art  history  was  immensely  removed 
from  the  objects. 
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Weitzmann  did  go  out  exploring  in  libraries,  but  only  because  nobody  else 
would  do  the  hunting  for  him.  If  somebody  else  would  go  and  photograph  for  him  all 
the  manuscripts  in  Sinai .  .  .  well,  no,  he  probably  would  have  wanted  to  go  because 
he  wanted  to  see  them  individually.  But  then  it  was  all  transformed  into  photographs 
and  he  worked  from  photographs.  For  perfectly  good  reasons:  you  cannot  do  art 
history  with  manuscripts  if  one  manuscript  is  in  Paris  and  the  other  one  is  in  Mount 
Sinai.  You  can't  have  them  together,  so  you  need  the  photograph  to  put  it  together 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't  think  about  the  importance  of  the  creation  of  the 
Index  of  Christian  Art,  and  all  the  resources  here  at  Princeton  which  provide  unique 
photographic  archives  for  research.   So  Harvard  goes  for  the  museum  and  Yale  sort 
of  falls  in  between.  At  Columbia  I  think  they  go  very  rarely  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  but  there  you  have  the  Avery  Library,  with  its  superb  archive  of 
photographs  of  architecture.  This  question  of  photographs  is  rather  interesting;  the 
first  thing  George  Forsyth  did  at  Michigan  was  to  develop  a  superb  slide  collection. 
SMITH:  In  one  of  your  books,  you  say  that  Islamic  art  has  largely  been  badly 
photographed  and  the  photograph  itself  has  led  to  misunderstandings. 
GRABAR:  Absolutely,  that's  true.  Of  course,  I  think  I  was  probably  talking  mostly 
about  architecture.  A  photograph  of  a  two-dimensional  painting  or  ceramic  work  can 
come  very  close  to  being  the  equivalent  of  the  object  itself,  whereas  architecture  is 
much  more  complicated.  Architecture  is  difficult.  You  can  do  what  Baldwin  Smith 
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did;  that  is,  you  remove  architecture  by  making  it  into  drawings.  You  simply  use 
architecture  as  a  set  of  drawings,  and  the  buildings  are  really  immaterial.  Then  you 
can  invent  tops  for  them,  just  as  Baldwin  Smith  loved  to  invent  his  wooden  domes. 
[Kenneth  J]  Conant  did  the  same  thing  at  Cluny;  he  invented  cupolas,  and  so  on. 
But  the  real  architecture  .  .  .  you  have  to  go  there.  Nobody  has  yet  discovered  a  good 
way  of  teaching  the  history  of  architecture,  and  it  is  a  real  problem.  It  probably  can 
be  done  with  movies,  and  maybe  now  with  computers.  Stephen  Murray  at  Columbia 
has  done  interesting  things  with  that. 
[Tape  III,  Side  Two] 

GRABAR:  During  the  year  I  was  writing  the  thesis,  I  went  to  Jerusalem,  so  I  did  see 
the  monuments.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  trying  to  remember  now  whether  seeing 
these  monuments  made  any  difference,  or  whether  I  was  perfectly  happy  to  use 
photographs.  I  don't  remember  this  very  well.  But  I  would  say,  however,  that  my 
first  trip  in  '53-54,  and  then  another  one  in  '56  with  George  Forsyth,  in  the  Middle 
East,  transformed  my  view  of  things  in  the  sense  that  I  began  to  feel  so  strongly  that 
the  contemporary  world  was  important  for  understanding  the  past.  This  is  something 
which  was  not  very  fashionable  in  art  history  at  that  time,  and  it's  rather  curious  how 
many  people,  mostly,  I  must  admit,  Middle  Easterners,  have  congratulated  me  on 
writing  in  the  preface  to  my  last  book  on  Jerusalem  that  I  was  thankful  to  the  people 
who  made  my  travel  so  easy.  Because  this  discovery  of  Jerusalem  in  1953,  and  the 
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physical  quality  of  the  architecture  there,  and  the  setting  in  which  that  architecture 
was  put,  I  think  was  something  quite  new.  I  don't  think  that  came  out  of  the 
Princeton  training  at  all.  Even  archaeology,  which  was  one  of  Princeton's  hallmarks, 
meant  excavating  things,  but  not  mixing  with  the  local  culture,  so  this  was  a  quite 
different  attitude.  I  instinctively  felt  that  I  would  want  to  mix  with  the  culture. 
SMITH:  Did  you  take  any  archaeology  classes? 

GRABAR:  No.  The  Swede,  Erik  Sjoqvist,  was  excavating  in  Morgantina,  and  when 
I  was  in  Jerusalem,  I  participated  a  little  bit  in  the  work  of  Kathleen  Kenyon  and  Pere 
Roland  DeVaux,  who  were  excavating  in  Palestine,  and  I  was  involved  in  the 
publication  of  the  results  of  excavations  with  them  at  Khirbat  al-Mafjar.  I  wanted  to 
get  some  training  in  excavation,  so  I  got  some  money  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  go  and  work  on  a  little  excavation  in  Israel  with  a  colleague  who  was  an 
archaeologist  of  prehistory  and  ancient  times,  Jean  Perrot.  He  was  really  wonderful 
He  didn't  have  anything  to  do  one  summer,  I  brought  the  money,  and  for  about  a 
month  we  excavated  together,  with  him  explaining  to  me  how  to  organize  a  dig,  how 
to  start,  what  the  problems  were.  It's  not  very  complicated;  most  of  it  is  very  logical. 
You  have  to  be  prepared  for  a  number  of  possibilities,  you  have  little  bags,  pencils, 
and  things  like  that. 

SMITH:  When  we  went  out  for  tea,  you  said  something  about  Princeton,  particularly 
when  you  were  here  as  a  graduate  student,  that  didn't  sound  very  healthy,  actually, 
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and  maybe  it's  just  my  own  idea  of  what  a  scientific  place  is  like,  but  you  said  nobody 
else  could  be  working  in  the  same  area  as  Weitzmann — he  had  to  be  alone. 
GRABAR:  I  think  that's  true.  He  developed  an  attitude  and  gathered  a  series  of 
documents,  all  these  miniatures,  that  reflected  his  feeling  that  you  must  gather  the 
totality  of  the  information  that  exists.  And  why?  So  that  out  of  this  totality  of 
information  you  could  excerpt  the  general  principles  that  could  be  used.   So  he  knew, 
"Ah  yes,  that  fits  in  group  13 A,"  and  so  forth.  And  what  I  think  the  world  has  found 
out  is  that  while  this  is  theoretically  valid,  in  fact,  it  is  an  extremely  limited  way  of 
looking  at  art.  The  main  point  about  being  an  art  historian  is  not  to  find  in  what 
category  an  unknown  object  fits.  That  is  a  part  of  it,  but  it  is  a  secondary  part,  it's  a 
technical  part.  The  point  is  to  find  out  what  is  the  significant  interest,  aesthetic 
pleasure,  or  excitement,  of  any  one  object  or  of  a  group  of  objects — a  theme. 
Weitzmann's  gathering  of  masses  of  material,  of  simple  photographs,  did  not  help 
there.  This  is  something  I  discovered  in  working  on  the  Maqamat.  I  published  [the 
illustrations]  as  Weitzmannian  things;  that  is,  the  illustrations  related  to  each  story. 
But  as  I  was  writing  it  I  realized  what  was  interesting  was  that  each  manuscript  was 
its  own  person.  But  by  then  I  was  too  pooped,  I  didn't  want  to  start  it  all  over  again 
and  do  each  manuscript  independently. 

I  think  that  Weitzmann  failed  in  not  allowing  for  alternative  ways  of  dealing 
with  his  own  material.  He  was  so  stuck  on  his  way,  and  he  was,  through  his 
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knowledge,  such  a  powerful  presence,  that  his  whole  field  disappeared  by  default. 
Herb  Kessler  is  vaguely  continuing,  but  I  don't  know  what  he  is  doing,  actually,  right 
now.  The  field  just  has  petered  out.  There  is  another  theory  to  this,  which  is  that 
most  major  art  historians,  especially  in  the  traditional  fields,  do  not  have  strong 
students  because  they  were  too  strong  and  kind  of  killed  their  students.  I  think  that's 
true  of  my  father,  and  I  think  it's  true  of  Weitzmann,  who  finally  ended  up  with 
students  who  used  him  and  then  did  something  else,  or  students  who  became  parrots, 
clones  of  him,  and  not  very  good  ones;  I  think  that's  true  of  Sydney  Freedberg.  It's 
probably  even  true  of  Jim  [James  S]  Ackerman,  although  he  was  much  more  open  as 
a  teacher. 

The  strongest  teachers  were  the  ones  who  could  control  a  totally  new  field,  as 
was  my  case,  or  the  case  of  people  dealing  with  the  Far  East.  Everything  is  new,  so 
there  is  room  for  everybody,  there  is  no  tradition,  there  is  no  theory  to  pass  around 
that  everybody  has  to  learn.  You  run  the  risk  of  running  some  fields  into  the  ground. 
We  have  seen  that  happen  at  Harvard,  after  Sydney  Freedberg's  departure.  We  could 
not  agree  on  anybody  to  replace  what  was  probably  the  most  powerful  figure  in 
Italian  Renaissance  art.  Finally  John  Shearman  came,  but  the  reason  John  Shearman 
got  there  was  in  many  ways  because  he  wanted  so  much  to  get  out  of  Princeton.  He 
was  rather  disliked  there,  and  he  got  disliked  the  moment  he  arrived  at  Harvard.  But 
Freedberg  was  powerful. 
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So  to  answer  your  initial  question,  I  think  that  science  in  the  history  of  art  is 
not  like  in  physics,  where  everybody  builds  on  everything  that  came  before.  You 
always  prove  your  predecessor  wrong,  but  you  couldn't  have  done  the  work  without 
the  predecessor.  Art  history  is  a  much  more  unformed  world  in  which  every 
generation  relearns  the  same  thing.  What  changes  is  the  information  available  to  you, 
but  art  history  is  much  more  like  sex;  that  is,  every  person  learns  in  his  or  her  own 
way.  You  can  read  books  on  it  if  you  want  to,  but  that's  not  how  you  learn  about  it. 
There  is  a  progress,  but  there  is  no  real  intellectual  progress.  I  don't  think  we  are 
more  remarkable  now,  or  better  off  than  [Heinrich]  WOlfflin,  or  [Alois]  Riegl.  We 
have  access  to  a  greater  quality  of  information,  but  it's  still  a  human  activity.  There 
again  is  one  of  Weitzmann's  theories:  that  art  history  was  a  science,  you  went  from  a 
to  z,  you  published  all  the  manuscripts,  then  you  published  all  the  ivories,  and  once 
you  have  published  them  all,  you  are  through,  you  are  done.  And  of  course  it  doesn't 
matter,  because  you  still  have  to  learn  the  damn  things,  and  to  learn  the  damn  things 
you  have  to  restudy  them.  I  must  admit,  now  that  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  career,  it 
almost  worries  me  that  my  major  role  as  a  teacher — and  I'm  supposed  to  have  been  a 
very  successful  one — was  ultimately  much  more  to  trigger  people's  minds  than  to 
teach  them  anything,  which  would  be  quite  different  I  think  if  I  was  in  physics. 

The  information  that  I  taught  is  now  available  in  books.  At  first  there  were  no 
books,  so  I  did  it  all.  Now  they  have  manuals,  and  they  are  not  all  very  good,  but 
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they  are  perfectly  adequate.  If  you  want  to  know  about  ivories,  I  can  direct  you  to 
the  new  Dictionary  of  Art  in  thirty-seven  volumes;  you  can  find  almost  everything  in 
it.   So  the  only  point  of  a  teacher  is  to  lead  people  to  use  these  instruments,  because 
they  have  interesting  ideas,  or  to  create  interpretations,  interpretations  that  they  know 
are  temporary — in  half  a  generation,  they'll  be  gone.  Just  look  at  bibliographies.  This 
was  something  that  used  to  irritate  my  father  as  he  was  growing  older:  if  you  look  at 
the  bibliographies  at  the  end  of  articles  in  The  Art  Bulletin,  except  for  collections  of 
photographs,  90  percent  of  the  references  are  for  things  written  in  the  past  ten  years. 
Now,  in  physics  that's  perfectly  normal;  in  physics  they  refer  to  the  past  three  months 
— or  five  years,  let's  say.  But  in  art  history  it  means  in  fact  that  things  one  has  done 
thirty  years  ago  are  prehistoric  now,  they  are  no  longer  significant.  They  are 
sometimes  useful,  but  they  are  no  longer  significant.  Which  is  very  hard  for  people 
like  me. 

SMITH:  But  people  still  read  Panofsky.  They  may  not  know  what  to  do  with  him. 
GRABAR:  No,  they  don't  read  Panofsky;  they  read  three  or  four  Panofsky  articles 
They  read  "Iconography  and  Iconology."  I  don't  think  many  people  read  Albrecht 
Diirer  from  beginning  to  end,  or  Titian  from  beginning  to  end — Titian  is  a  little  bit 
shorter.  They  read  a  selection  of  key  things,  that's  true,  partly  because  they  are 
constantly  reproduced.  That  helps  a  great  deal.  Now  we  are  going  through  a  folly  of 
reproducing  Riegl  all  the  time,  and  so  people  will  use  that.  But  they  don't  really  read 
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Panofsky  because  you  have  to  be  Panofsky  to  use  Panofsky  properly,  you  have  to 

have  the  kind  of  Latin  culture,  linguistic  culture,  art  culture,  visual  culture, 

philosophical  culture  that  most  people  don't  have. 

SMITH:  This  is  something  that  I  guess  I  could  say  that  no  American  has — period! 

Unless  there's  some  little  John  Stuart  Mill  running  around  somewhere.  But  you  went 

through  a  very  rigorous  education,  comparable  to  what  Panofsky  had. 

GRABAR:  Much  less  good  than  what  Panofsky  had,  because  there  the  decline  was 

enormous.  The  First  World  War  was  a  major  first  break,  and  then  the  Second  World 

War  another  break. 

SMITH:  But  you  don't  have  that  ambition  to  synthesize  the  totality? 

GRABAR:  Oh,  I  had  that  ambition,  but  I'm  not  sure  I'll  do  it.  In  a  way,  I've  given  up 

on  that.  But  even  if  I  do  that,  I  think  I  would  not  have  synthesized  in  the  way 

Panofsky  would  have,  in  the  sense  that  I  would  have  found  my  tools  and  my 

inspiration  elsewhere — in  anthropology,  in  linguistics,  maybe  in  physics,  or  in  the 

cosmology  of  today,  although  I  don't  understand  it  very  well — because  it  fits  with 

what  my  culture  is. 

You  probably  know  John  Rosenfield,  the  Japanese  specialist  who's  a  little  bit 
older  than  me  at  Harvard.  He  and  I  often  used  to  talk  about  our  feeling  that  there 
was  such  a  break  between  those  of  us  who  had  known  the  Second  World  War,  and 
the  next  generation,  who  didn't.  It's  not  that  some  of  us  were  in  the  war  and  others 
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were  not,  but  we  saw  it  as  a  physical  phenomenon.  The  argument  is  that  to  do  an  art 
history  that  is  like  the  old  art  history  is  to  turn  away  the  new  generation.    You  have 
to  do  an  art  history  that  fits  with  whatever  the  new  generations  are,  because  there  is 
never  any  final  truth  in  any  one  method.  Now,  a  few  things,  like  iconography  and 
iconology,  are  going  to  remain.  But,  for  instance,  Panofsky's  great  article  on 
perspective  form:  I'm  going  to  bet  you  that  one  half  of  one  percent  of  art  historians  in 
the  United  States  have  read  that.  They  may  have  quoted  it,  but  they  haven't  read  it; 
it's  almost  illegible,  it's  so  complicated  and  so  difficult. 

To  me  at  the  moment  the  reality  of  art  history  is  the  museums.  What  has  been 
exciting,  especially  in  America  in  the  past  twenty  years,  has  been  the  extraordinary 
series  of  exhibitions  that  have  been  taking  place,  with  these  big,  thick,  ridiculous 
catalogs.  That's  where  the  information  lies,  that's  where  thoughts  are,  that's  what 
people  go  and  see.  They  learn  from  these  exhibitions.  I  don't  think  anybody  reads  a 
book,  or  certainly  not  articles,  but  they  will  look  at  exhibitions.  And  then  sometimes 
read  a  little  bit. 
SMITH:  In  the  catalog? 

GRABAR:  In  the  catalog.  I've  been  trying  to  find  out  from  museums  what 
percentage  of  the  viewing  public  buys  catalogs,  and  what  percentage  of  the  viewing 
public  comes  back  to  see  the  same  show,  and  they  don't  keep  track  of  either, 
especially  not  the  latter.  But  it's  a  very  small  percentage  that  buys  catalogs. 
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SMITH:  I  thought  the  catalog  sales  actually  were  still  significant. 

GRABAR:  Oh,  they  are  significant.  But  something  I  don't  completely  understand  is 

why  the  Byzantium  exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  last  year  brought  so  many 

thousands  and  thousands  of  people.  After  all,  Byzantine  art  is  beautiful,  but  it's  fairly 

esoteric.  That  people  will  go  to  a  Manet  show,  I  can  understand,  or  Monet,  but 

Byzantine  is  rather  rare,  and  I  would  like  to  know  why.  I  know  some  partial  reasons, 

but  I  don't  know  that  they  are  the  right  reasons.  But  people  don't  go  to  classical 

musical  concerts,  and  they  buy  fewer  books.  Although,  there  again,  it  would  be 

interesting  to  know  the  effect  of  Barnes  and  Noble,  Borders,  and  the  other  chains  on 

the  book-buying  public.  Those  of  us  who  write  books  I  know  are  always  irritated  at 

not  seeing  our  books  in  these  chains,  because  we  feel  they  prevent  people  from 

buying  our  beautiful  books.  But,  in  fact,  these  stores  make  available  to  a  much  larger 

public  a  much  larger  selection  than  was  available  twenty  years  ago.  I  don't  know 

what  effect  it  has,  will  have,  or  what  it  means. 

SMITH:  The  per  capita  purchasing  of  books  has  actually  gone  up  in  the  United 

States  considerably  in  the  last  ten  years. 

GRABAR:  Oh,  I  didn't  realize  that.  That's  very  interesting. 

SMITH:  That's  of  course  not  the  same  thing  as  people  reading  them. 

GRABAR:  Reading  them,  yes,  and  also  you  don't  know  what  books  they  buy.  But 

on  the  whole  it's  a  good  idea.  Now,  a  place  like  Amazon  on  the  internet  may  be 
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interesting.  What  I'm  getting  at  is  simply  that  the  tools  of  knowledge  and  the 
character  of  knowledge  and  the  expectations  of  knowledge  are  changing,  and  they 
will  constantly  change.  Therefore  we  are  getting  ourselves  stuck  in  the  ground  when 
we  try  to  maintain  a  certain  old  tradition  because  it  was  nice,  because  we  were 
brought  up  in  it.  I  felt  in  the  last  ten  years  of  my  teaching  that  I  had  lost  contact  with 
both  undergraduates  and  graduate  students.  I  know  that  I  was  very  successful  as  a 
teacher  in  both  groups  for  many  years,  but  in  the  last  ten  years  I  felt  that  I  no  longer 
shared  enough  with  them.  I  was  interesting  as  a  grandfather  figure,  but  I  was  no 
longer  the  mentor,  the  older  brother.  It  struck  me  as  I  came  here  how  rapidly  my 
former  students,  except  some  with  whom  I  happened  to  be  personal  friends,  stopped 
calling.  Oh,  they  all  would  say  how  wonderful  I  was  if  I  met  them  somewhere,  but 
they  were  not  in  touch  with  me  anymore.  I  know  how  irritated  my  father  was  with 
this  for  twenty-five  years  after  he  retired,  but  I  realized  that  it's  perfectly  normal. 
I  don't  belong  to  the  same  world  anymore.  I  am  going  to  do  less  and  less 
public  lecturing,  because  I  think  it's  silly,  it's  like  getting  Neanderthals  to  come  out. 
On  technical  things  I  may  have  a  lot  to  say,  so  to  go  to  a  seminar  makes  perfect  sense, 
but  I'm  not  interested  anymore  in  these  public  lectures,  which  used  to  be  the  bread 
and  butter  of  my  profession.  They  were  very  popular  and  I  did  hundreds  of  them,  but 
I'm  not  interested  anymore.  I  don't  talk  to  these  people.  When  I  was  teaching  Fine 
Arts  13  at  Harvard,  I  suddenly  realized  that  I  didn't  know  who  Michael  Jackson  was, 
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or  Madonna.  When  my  children  grew  up,  I  had  completely  lost  touch  with  the 
popular  world.  I  think  that's  bad. 

The  graduate  students  are  a  bit  different.  There  the  change  was  more  annoying 
intellectually  because  some  time  in  the  eighties  my  field  switched  from  being  a  field 
for  all  to  becoming  primarily  a  field  for  natives  of  the  Muslim  world.  Of  my  first 
twenty  Ph.D.'s,  I  think  there  were  three  nonwhite  Americans,  or  Europeans.   Of  my 
last  twenty  Ph.D.'s  only  five  were  not  Near  Easterners.  And  that  means  that  I  have 
become  twice  a  foreigner:  by  age  and  by  belonging  to  this  culture.  I  was  replaced  by 
an  absolutely  first-rate  scholar,  a  Turkish  former  student  of  mine  who  is  extremely 
Turkish,  and  she  deals  mostly  with  Ottoman  stuff. 
SMITH:  Did  she  go  back  to  Turkey  to  teach? 
GRABAR:  No,  she  stayed  here. 
SMITH:  Do  most  of  them  stay  here? 

GRABAR:  The  vast  majority  tries  to,  because  the  jobs  there  are  very  difficult  and  the 
political  situation  is  very  unattractive.  Michigan  was  a  sad  case.  One  of  my  students 
got  the  job  after  Priscilla  Soucek  left,  but  he  was  such  a  perfectly  impossible 
character.  He's  an  American,  a  brilliant  student,  but  an  absolutely  impossible 
individual,  so  he  irritated  everybody  and  didn't  even  get  his  assistant  professorship 
renewed.  Then  came  an  Arab,  who  I  think  is  very  good,  but  he  didn't  get  tenure.  He 
stayed  six  years  and  didn't  get  tenure.  I'm  not  sure  whether  the  field  will  be 
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continuing  at  Michigan.  I  heard  rumors  that  it  may  not  be 
SMITH:  Yes,  I've  heard  the  same  thing. 

GRABAR:  I'm  curious  to  know  whether  it  is  because  of  choices  people  have  to 
make,  or  whether  it  is  also  a  case  where  if  they  knew  there  was  a  very  good  candidate 
they  would  do  something  about  it. 

SMITH:  How  did  you  come  to  select  the  Umayyad  period  for  your  dissertation? 
GRABAR:  Well,  because  in  those  years  you  started  at  the  beginning,  and  this  was 
the  beginning  of  Islamic  history.  In  the  first  three  quarters  of  Hitti's  great  book,  The 
History  of  the  Arabs,  you  reach  roughly  the  year  800,  and  then  everything  else  is  in 
one  quarter  of  the  book.  This  was  the  only  period  that  was  really  studied  at  that  time; 
it  was  the  closest  to  the  classical  world  that  I  knew  about.   Simply,  everybody  studied 
the  beginnings  of  Islam.  I  know  now  that  that  gave  me  advantages  in  the  sense  that  I 
never  lost  touch  with  the  classical  civilizations,  the  late  antique  world,  the 
medievalists,  and  so  forth.  But  intellectually,  of  course,  it  was  terribly  wrong,  and 
this  has  completely  changed  in  the  good  sense:  all  my  recent  students  have  worked  in 
later  periods  and  they  work  backwards. 
SMITH:  What  did  you  do  in  Hitti's  seminar? 

GRABAR:  It  was  a  year-long  seminar  on  Islamic  history.  We  met  in  Hitti's  house, 
for  I  don't  know  what  reasons,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  was  falling  asleep 
most  of  the  time  because  it  was  too  late,  and  his  wife  was  hovering  around  pestering 
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us  with  coffee  and  cookies.  The  seminar  consisted  exclusively  of  reading  chapters  in 
his  book,  checking  his  footnotes,  and  discovering  where  the  people  he  quoted  were 
studying,  or  had  studied — where  they  were  formed.  There's  an  Arabic  term  for  this, 
Isnad—  studying  the  succession  of  teachers  of  teachers.  In  other  words,  what  we 
were  learning  there  was  not  history,  we  were  learning  how  to  belong  to  a  club  and  to 
know  the  characteristics  of  people  who  entered  into  this  club.  It  was  really  appalling. 
The  only  history  I  learned  during  that  whole  year  with  him  was  with  another  student, 
who  was  equally  upset,  Jim  Kritzeck,  who  taught  at  Notre  Dame  and  died  tragically  a 
few  years  ago.  We  just  taught  ourselves  on  our  own.  We  read  separately,  we 
suggested  things  to  each  other,  we  read  texts,  but  we  were  all  self-made.  There  was 
only  one  of  the  three  professors  at  that  time  in  the  Oriental  studies  department  who 
was  good,  and  that  was  Lewis  Thomas,  who  died  very  young.  I  learned  things  from 
him  about  Turkish  history.  But  on  Persian  history  and  on  Arab  history  it  was  awful. 
That's  why  I  did  more  and  more  work  in  art  history. 
SMITH:  But  still,  Hitti  had  to  be  your  key  adviser? 

GRABAR:  They  made  a  special  joint  program  for  me.  Hitti  and  I  actually  liked  each 
other  very  much.  I  remember  him  with  pleasure  in  all  kinds  of  respects,  except 
scholarly.  I  even  wrote  an  article  about  him  for  a  publication  celebrating  Princeton's 
250th  anniversary,  about  great  professors  at  Princeton.  Hitti  felt  deeply  that  no 
American  could  learn  Arabic  properly,  that  it  was  out  of  the  question,  so  he  was  really 
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kind  of  playing  a  game,  teaching  them  that  language.  They  would  never  learn  it,  they 
would  never  feel  it  the  way  he  felt  it. 

Hitti's  teaching  was  a  wonderful  demonstration  of  something  that  led  me  to  all 
kinds  of  realizations  later  on  in  my  life  about  the  danger  of  natives  teaching  their  own 
culture,  their  own  language,  their  own  history,  because  their  attitude  towards  it  is 
quite  different,  even  if  they  are  theoretically  objective.  I  know  this  from  my  own 
experience.    Now  that  everybody  writes  constantly  about  Vichy  France,  I  always 
want  to  raise  questions  and  say,  "Look,  I  was  there,  and  it  wasn't  at  all  like  the  way 
you  say,"  which  is  true  in  almost  all  cases.  But  I  also  know  that  what  it  was  to  me 
was  not  what  it  was  to  other  people.  Whereas,  if  somebody  talks  to  me  about 
Chinese  history  at  the  same  time,  I  accept  it  and  am  very  interested.  This  is  an 
interesting  problem  for  our  time.  If  you  passed  the  rule  that  nobody  would  be 
allowed  to  teach  or  specialize  in  his  own  culture,  only  somebody  else's,  that  only 
Arabs  or  Europeans  would  be  allowed  to  teach  American  history  in  American 
universities,  you  would  create  chaos.  Well ...  I  don't  know  what  we'd  create. 
SMITH:  It  wouldn't  be  so  horrible. 

GRABAR:  You  see,  it  already  happened  for  art  history,  except  for  the  Orient. 
Renaissance  art  is  taught  mostly  by  non-Italians;  French  art  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  mostly  taught  by  non-French  ,  and  so  forth.  So  art  history  allows  for  that,  but 
history  doesn't  quite.  Literature  certainly  doesn't.  Maybe  in  literature,  indeed,  the  ear 
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and  the  knowledge  of  the  native  are  essential.  Anyway,  in  my  field,  this  is  something 
which  has  become  dramatic,  in  the  sense  that,  initially,  when  I  started  I  really  thought 
it  was  always  going  to  be  the  Other.  Somebody  else  you  study  scientifically,  and  now 
it  has  become  you  studying  yourself,  or  you  study  me,  which  leads  to  conflicts. 
SMITH:  But  if  there  are  different  "sensuous  potentials,"  to  use  a  phrase  from  one  of 
your  articles,  then  just  as  the  native  speaker  has  the  special  ear,  doesn't  he  or  she  also 
have  the  special  eye? 

GRABAR:  That's  probably  true,  but  are  we  going  to  then  say  that  all  eyes  are  equal, 
and  that  my  eye,  the  eye  of  an  ignorant  other  person,  or  the  eye  of  the  native,  have  a 
kind  of  equal  value  in  dealing  with  art?  I  suppose  that  it  is  a  logical  position  to  take, 
that  in  a  contemporary,  open  society,  a  multicultural  society,  as  long  as  you  don't  kill 
other  people  and  don't  destroy  works  of  art,  what  you  think  about  them  is  your 
problem.  But  there  is  the  other  side  that  says  that  art  is  a  commodity  that  belongs  to 
somebody.  It  can  belong  to  the  rich  who  own  collections,  or  it  can  belong  to  the 
nations  or  to  the  religious  and  ethnic  groups  in  whose  life  it  is  important,  and  they 
control  it.  This  is  a  problem  in  which  I've  been  involved  quite  a  bit  in  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  through  the  Aga  Khan,  then  through  UNESCO.  I  have  been  through 
several  UNESCO  meetings  in  Jerusalem  and  Damascus  about  UNESCO  missions, 
and  that  is  exactly  the  problem:  who  is  responsible?  In  these  cases  it  was  mostly 
repairs,  but  is  the  restoration  of  a  historically  significant  building  simply  the 
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responsibility  of  the  local  population  because  they  live  with  it,  or  if  it  is  the  mosque  of 
Damascus,  or  Hagia  Sophia,  is  it  mankind  that  should  be  involved? 

This  is  interesting  from  another  point  of  view.  My  father  didn't  approve  at  all 
of  my  getting  involved  in  these  kinds  of  issues.  And  I  had  a  whole  group  of  students 
who  totally  turned  against  me  the  moment  I  started  getting  involved  with  the  Aga 
Khan  and  all  these  contemporary  architectural  activities.  Their  argument  was,  "You 
are  betraying  your  calling  and  science.  You  cannot  be  involved  with  contemporary 
decisions  and  with  rich  potentates  like  the  Aga  Khan — this  is  immoral."  Now,  the 
students  who  felt  that  most  strongly  were  the  ones  that  came  out  of  the  late  sixties  in 
America,  the  revolutionary  types.  One  of  them  wrote  me  an  extremely  unpleasant 
letter — we've  made  up  since  then — saying  that  I  essentially  betrayed  him  and  the 
whole  field  when  I  became  an  adviser  to  the  Aga  Khan.  I  feel,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
this  has  been  one  of  the  most  enriching  things  that  I  have  done,  because  it  opened  up 
issues  about  art  and  history  and  life  that  I  had  never  bothered  with:  ethical  issues, 
rights,  who  has  a  right  to  what,  the  importance  of  money  and  how  money  operates — 
all  kinds  of  things. 

My  father  was  happy  because  the  Aga  Khan  paid  me  to  take  a  lot  of  trips,  so 
I  used  to  come  and  visit  him  much  more  regularly  at  the  expense  of  the  Aga  Khan, 
but,  as  I  said,  in  principle  he  was  upset  by  these  activities.  When  I  received  the  Aga 
Khan  chair,  my  father  said,  "This  is  disgusting.  How  can  you  have  a  chair  named  for 
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an  Oriental  potentate?  It  should  be  Harvard  Professor  of  Islamic  Art,  not  the  Aga 
Khan  Professor  of  Islamic  art."  Partly,  he  didn't  quite  understand  the  whole 
complicated  stupidity  of  the  chair  naming  and  the  budgetary  systems  that  go  with  that. 

I  understand  a  little  bit  my  father's  feeling;  I  was  much  more  taken  aback  by 
the  students'  reaction,  because  some  of  them  were  really  quite  adamant  about  it,  that  I 
betrayed  something  of  a  trust,  something  of  importance  to  them.  It  removed  me  from 
them,  that's  true.  I  spent  less  time  teaching,  and  the  teaching  was  of  lesser  quality 
when  I  was  traveling  all  over  the  world  all  the  time.  But  I  still  haven't  totally  come  to 
grips  with  how  I  feel  about  their  reaction. 

SMITH:  But  you  are  trying  to  apply  your  knowledge  to  practical  problems  of 
conservation  and  also  authenticity,  I  would  imagine. 

GRABAR:  Yes,  conservation  and  authenticity,  that  is  true.  But  that's  the  relatively 
easy  part.  What  it  led  me  to  were  problems  of  morality,  problems  of  ethics  in  dealing 
with  the  arts  of  the  world.  Let  me  give  you  two  examples.  One,  which  I  was 
involved  in  before,  concerned  the  taking  of  antiquities  out  of  their  country  of  origin. 
Now,  Leon  Levy  is  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study;  he  is  a  major  collector  and  a  major  donor.  Everything  he  has  is 
absolutely  first  quality,  and  all  of  it  is  illegally  in  his  possession,  it  was  stolen  from 
someplace.  Now,  that's  his  problem;  he's  not  being  sued  by  the  U.S.  government — I 
don't  know  why  not,  but  he's  not.  The  problem  is  this:  I  now  have  been  aware  of 
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two  instances  where  scholars  were  denied  certain  rights,  like  elections  to  certain 
academies,  because  their  research  funds,  archaeological  for  the  most  part,  came  from 
Leon  Levy.  It  was  thought  that  if  their  work  was  funded  by  Leon  Levy,  they  were 
being  funded  by  crooked  money  and  by  somebody  who  does  immoral  things, 
therefore  they  were  not  going  to  elect  them  to  membership  of  this  society.  Now,  is 
that  right  or  isn't  that  right?  Nobody  dares  tell  Leon  Levy  anything,  because  he  is 
wealthy  and  important.  How  did  the  Metropolitan  manage  to  get  ten  million  dollars 
from  him  without  agreeing  to  show  his  collection?  I  don't  know  how  they  managed 
to  do  that,  but  if  the  Metropolitan  ever  did  show  his  collection,  or  accept  it,  the 
Metropolitan  would  be  through  getting  loans  from  half  the  countries  of  the  world.  So 
this  is  one  instance  where  there  is  an  ethical  problem  of  right  and  wrong  in  dealing 
with  a  person  or  with  the  avatars  of  a  person  because  of  that  person's  alleged 
improprieties  in  acquiring  his  works  of  art.  Even  then  one  can  say  the  impropriety  is 
not  an  impropriety:  Levy  buys  the  objects  from  dealers,  I  assume,  and  that's  that. 

The  second  example  concerns  the  mosque  of  Damascus.  I'm  not  even  going 
to  get  to  the  examples  in  Jerusalem,  because  in  Jerusalem  it's  so  obvious  that  with  all 
the  political  and  ethnic  and  religious  tensions,  there  are  bound  to  be  problems.  But  in 
Damascus,  the  mosque  was  restored  and  a  whole  set  of  eighteenth-century  houses 
were  destroyed  in  order  to  make  a  good  thing:  better  lavatories  for  the  place.  Now, 
some  people  would  say  this  was  immoral,  the  rights  of  people  should  always  take 
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precedence  over  the  rights  of  a  monument.  Others  would  say,  "Look,  there's  plenty 
of  room  in  Damascus,  and  the  monument  takes  precedence  because  it  has  to  be 
preserved,"  and  so  on.  I  think  there  was  reasonable  compensation,  although  I'm  not 
sure  about  that. 

The  issue  is  not  simply  an  issue  of  politics.  I  think  it  is  an  issue  of  ethics.  One 
can  make  the  argument,  which  I  have  made  in  public  and  have  gotten  in  trouble  for, 
that  monuments  are  like  people — they  die.  You  can  preserve  them  with  artificial 
transfusions  for  a  while,  but  they  will  die,  and  it's  proper  and  normal  that  they  do. 
You  have  to  photograph  them,  you  can  embalm  them,  or  you  can  mummify  them. 
But  as  you  mummify  them,  you  suddenly  freeze  them,  and  you  make  them  into 
something  which  is  no  longer  of  their  time,  nor  of  a  moving  time,  but  of  your  time, 
right  now.  This  is  what  happened  in  Egypt.  The  Aswan  Dam,  as  you  probably  know, 
created  all  kinds  of  problems  because  among  other  things  the  water  level  has 
remained  stable,  whereas  the  monuments  were  built  in  such  a  way,  with  a  special  local 
mortar,  and  it  was  assumed  that  it  would  be  dry  half  the  year  and  wet  half  the  year,  so 
a  lot  of  monuments  are  now  rotten  at  the  core.  The  city  of  Cairo  has,  I've  forgotten 
now,  two  thousand  monuments  to  preserve.  Most  of  them  are  not  used  by  anybody, 
or  by  squatters.  So  I  said,  "Look,  let's  photograph  them  or  draw  them  or  plan  them, 
and  let's  decide:  ten  monuments  will  be  saved  regardless,  and  let  society  do  what  it 
wants  with  the  rest — make  apartments  out  of  them,  tourist  shops,  factories,  it  doesn't 
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make  any  difference."  I  got  in  trouble,  and  this  is  when  they  stopped  inviting  me  to 
official  meetings. 

But  these  are  decisions  which  we  have  to  make  all  the  time.  The  Alhambra 
cannot  withstand  all  the  tourists,  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  cannot  withstand  them;  it's 
one  after  another.  Buildings  are  going  to  be  destroyed  because  of  a  good  thing:  the 
masses  of  tourists  that  come  and  visit  them — not  bombs.  These  are  real  problems, 
which  either  are  going  to  be  solved  by  politicos  of  today,  who  don't  know  anything 
about  anything,  or  by  tourist  agents,  or  they  can  bring  in  the  great  scholars  and  say, 
"Look,  it's  your  responsibility.  You've  studied  these  things,  what  should  we  do?" 
Should  we  be  involved,  or  should  we  say,  "Not  my  problem,  I  deal  with  the  seventh 
century.  I  don't  care  what  you  do  with  this  stuff  now"?  I  don't  know  the  answer  to 
this,  but  I  don't  think  we  talk  enough  about  it.  And  these  are  the  kinds  of  problems  I 
never  would  have  thought  of  until  I  started  being  involved  in  these  Aga  Khan 
activities.  It  has  taught  me  an  enormous  amount.  It  taught  me  a  lot  about  the  variety 
in  the  Muslim  world,  which  I  could  have  figured  out  anyway,  but  it  mostly  taught  me 
about  the  kinds  of  problems  which  I  had  never  thought  of  before,  which  are  quite  real, 
and  I  think  important.  The  students  who  resent  my  involvement  would  say,   "This  is 
not  your  business.  Your  business  is  that  you  know  medieval  texts,  you  have  looked  at 
manuscripts,  you  know  bibliographies  in  Russian.  Work  on  that  for  us.  There  are 
enough  dodos  to  worry  about  the  contemporary  world,  they  don't  need  you." 
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One  thing,  for  instance,  which  a  lot  of  people  wanted  me  to  do,  which  I 
certainly  will  not  do  now,  is  a  big  book  on  the  arts  of  Central  Asia.   Since  I  am  one  of 
the  few  people  who  knows  almost  all  the  languages  that  are  needed  for  that,  and  they 
are  difficult  languages,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  try  and  put  together.  For  all  kinds 
of  reasons  I  don't  particularly  want  to  do  that  kind  of  work;  anyway,  I  don't  have  a 
library  anymore.  But,  still,  I  can  see  their  argument:  that's  what  you  should  do, 
because  you  alone,  or  only  three  or  four  other  people,  can  do  that.   Show  us  what  you 
know  so  that  we  can  use  it,  rather  than  worrying  about  the  reconstruction  of  the 
mosque  of  Damascus.  There  are  dozens  of  people  who  can  do  that — why  should  you 
meddle  with  that?  And  those  are  questions  to  which  I  have  no  answer.  Now  it's  very 
easy,  because  I  won't  be  doing  any  of  those  things  anymore,  but,  still,  I  did  try  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years  to  keep  a  balance  between  all  those  things,  and  probably  I  could  have 
done  one  or  the  other  much  more  successfully  had  I  not  tried  to  keep  this  balance,  this 
equilibrium. 

SMITH:  But  you  have  an  impressive  number  of  publications. 

GRABAR:  Oh,  publications  have  come  out  of  all  of  this,  yes,  but  I  would  say  that  the 
quality,  with  maybe  two  exceptions,  of  the  last  ten  years  has  not  been  the  quality  of 
the  first  ten  years. 
[Tape  IV,  Side  One] 
GRABAR:  Of  my  last  twenty  or  thirty  publications,  all  but  I  think  one,  maybe  two, 
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came  out  of  requests  from  others  to  do  something:  give  a  lecture,  participate  in  a 
colloquium,  or  in  a  festschrift.  Only  one  really  came  out  of  my  own  desires  as  a 
scholar,  and  that  was  the  Jerusalem  book.  That  means  that  a  lot  of  my  so-called 
publications  are  the  result  of  various  outside  systems  using  me  to  sort  of  pop  out  of 
my  head,  my  library,  my  notes,  something  that  is  no  shorter  than  ten  pages,  no  longer 
than  twenty  pages,  with  x  number  of  photographs.  Once,  when  I  was  kind  of 
philosophically  meditating  on  this,  I  started  thinking  about  all  the  things  I  have 
written,  and  I  would  say  that  of  the  four  best  things  that  I  have  done,  three  of  them 
were  things  that  I  cooked  up  myself,  that  nobody  asked  me  to  do. 
SMITH:  And  what  are  those  four  best  things? 

GRABAR:  The  excavations  at  Qasr  al-Hayr  East  [City  in  the  Desert,  Qasr  al-Hayr 
East],  the  book  on  the  Maqamat  [The  Illustrations  of  the  Maqamai]  and  the 
Jerusalem  book  [The  Shape  of  the  Holy],  The  fourth  one  is  the  Mellon  Lectures  book 
[The  Mediation  of  Ornament],  which  of  course  was  written  from  lectures  that  people 
asked  me  to  do,  but  I  really  put  much  more  into  it  than  that.  I  think  it's  maybe  the 
most  imaginative  thing  I  have  done,  but  it's  also  still  unfocused  and  not  fully  thought 
out.  It's  not  always  as  clear  as  I  would  have  liked  it  to  be.  But  everything  else  has 
been  rapidly  done.  You  simply  get  interested  in  a  subject,  you  spend  a  summer  or 
two  running  around  the  world,  in  the  library,  or  going  specifically  to  see  a  concrete 
thing,  you  come  back  home  and  write  an  article  and  send  it  to  a  journal.  I've  never 
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had  a  refereed  article  published  in  my  life,  because  I  was  almost  always  the  editor  of 
the  journal  in  which  I  published,  so  I  refereed  myself.  My  books  were  refereed  to  the 
extent  that  they  went  through  university  presses. 

What  I  really  mean  to  say  is  that  so  much  of  my  writing  was  things  that  other 
people  asked  me  to  do,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  this  was  not  debilitating.  Even  right 
now  I  am  finishing  a  big  book  on  Persian  painting,  which  the  French  asked  me  to  do 
ten  years  ago.  I  was  asked  to  do  the  second  edition  of  the  Pelican  book,  but  I  agreed 
to  do  it    I  didn't  think  of  it  as  a  chore  when  I  was  asked — it's  more  of  a  chore  now. 
In  other  words,  of  this  mass  of  publications,  aside  from  some  of  the  early  things  and  a 
few  later  exceptions,  a  lot  of  it  is  me  playing  a  role  in  the  profession,  rather  than  being 
creative  myself.  At  least,  that's  the  way  I  kind  of  see  it  at  the  moment,  which  is  a  little 
sad,  really. 

SMITH:  But  are  these  choices  that  you  have  made,  or  do  they  flow  from  the 
structural  position  that  you  occupied? 

GRABAR:  I  think  they  flow  a  lot  from  the  structural  position.  And  the  Aga  Khan 
thing  added  to  it. 

SMITH:  So  by  being  the  professor  at  Harvard — 

GRABAR:  Absolutely;  these  things  happen  automatically.    Of  course  all  this  is  very 
tricky.  You  know,  when  I  say,  for  instance,  that  I  was  so  happy  in  my  years  in  Ann 
Arbor,  it's  also  true  that  I  was  there  from  age  twenty-five  to  age  forty,  and  for  many 
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people  those  are  wonderful  years.  I  was  young  and  healthy,  and  all  good  things  of 
that  kind.  But  nobody  invited  me  anywhere  because  nobody  had  heard  of  me.  I  was 
a  relatively  unknown  quantity  except  maybe  towards  the  end.  At  Harvard  I  became  a 
known  quantity,  and  since  Harvard  is  more  visible,  people  immediately  made 
associations  and  invited  me  to  all  kinds  of  things. 

I  don't  always  know  how  to  judge  it.  Maybe  it's  perfectly  normal  that  at  a 
certain  point  you  live  off  of  your  accumulated  knowledge  and  the  capacity  you  have 
for  putting  things  together  and  making  unusual  connections,  whereas  at  other  times, 
or  earlier  in  your  life,  you  simply  developed  knowledge.  But  I  would  have  liked  to  be 
able  to  develop  knowledge  even  more.  I  am  considering  now,  once  I  retire,  to  learn 
Turkish,  finally,  or  some  other  language,  just  to  show  that  I  can  still  do  this  sort  of 
thing.  I  can't  tell  whether  I  should  learn  a  new  language  or  should  try  to  improve  a 
language  I  already  know  a  little  bit,  like  Persian  or  German. 

SMITH:  Did  you  begin  a  correspondence  with  your  father  on  these  scholarly  issues 
while  you  were  working  on  your  thesis? 

GRABAR:  Yes,  around  the  time  of  the  thesis,  and  that  went  on  until  the  telephone 
services  improved.  That  was  a  very,  very  bad  thing,  because  you  no  longer  wrote, 
you  called.  It's  amazing  what  a  difference  this  has  made  in  written  communication. 
Ettinghausen  was  another  case:  the  moment  we  started  telephoning  it  became  very 
easy,  whereas  letters  were  more  difficult.  Now  of  course  with  e-mail,  one  will  write 
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much  more,  but  I  don't  think  people  keep  their  e-mail  correspondence,  I  don't  know. 
SMITH:  What  kinds  of  questions  were  you  asking  him? 

GRABAR:  Oh,  he  was  interested  in  what  I  was  doing.  Even  after  his  death  I  found 
all  kinds  of  letters  in  which  Ettinghausen  reported  to  him  that  I  gave  a  lecture  here  or 
there,  that  I  did  this  or  that.  I  don't  think  that  Ettinghausen  was  spying  on  me  for  my 
father;  Ettinghausen  was  closer  in  age  to  my  father  than  to  me,  and  they  were  very 
good  friends.  My  father  was  always  worried  that  I  would  not  do  enough  scholarship, 
so  he  was  very  upset  when  I  joined  committees  and  things  of  that  nature,  because, 
where's  the  scholarship  in  all  of  that?  When  I  did  something,  he  would  immediately 
search  in  his  notes,  so  there  was  this  connection.  He  sent  me  bibliography  ideas 
almost  until  the  very  last  years,  when  his  mind  began  to  fail.  But  even  in  his  late 
eighties,  when  I  started  doing  some  work  on  Sicily  and  on  the  mantle  of  Roger  II,  he 
still  showed  interest  and  dug  up  some  old  photographs  he  had  and  things  like  that. 
SMITH:  Now,  Sauvaget  had  also  written  on  the  Umayyads.  Was  his  interest  in  the 
Umayyads  one  of  the  things  that  had  propelled  you? 

GRABAR:  I  wasn't  conscious  of  it  then,  I  don't  think  so    I  think  that  once  I  started 
working,  his  work  influenced  the  way  I  looked  at  it,  and  he,  again,  was  very  involved 
with  royal  and  imperial  things  being  important  rather  than  purely  religious  ones — that 
became  important  afterwards.  I  think  that  I  profited  a  lot  from  the  kind  of  work  he 
did,  but  he  didn't  start  me  on  that. 
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SMITH:  What  did  your  committee  think  about  the  principle  of  organizing  a 
dissertation  around  text  and  monuments? 

GRABAR:  I  thought  that  they  were  extremely  favorable  then,  but  I  was  to  them  a 
rather  unusual  student,  because  my  thesis  involved  two  departments,  because  I  did  it 
very  fast,  in  four-and-a-half  years,  which  for  the  humanities  is  quite  unusual,  there 
was  my  name,  I  suppose,  and  also,  as  I  look  back  at  all  the  students  who  were  there 
at  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  somebody  rather  peculiar  but  truly  brilliant,  I  was 
the  best  student.  Much  later,  after  I  had  become  chairman  of  the  department  at 
Harvard,  I  asked  a  former  student  if  there  was  one  individual  among  them  who  was 
perceived  as  being  a  better  student  than  the  others.  And  it  was  very  interesting  that 
there  was  always  somebody,  whether  they  liked  the  person  or  not,  whom  they  agreed 
was  a  better  student  than  the  others.  I  have  several  other  anecdotes  about  that,  but  I 
think  at  that  time  that  I  probably  was  the  best  student  around. 

The  defense  was  a  very  formal  occasion  at  Princeton,  with  all  kinds  of 
showing  off  of  that  "bright  guy  who  finally  made  it,"  and  at  the  end  of  it,  Baldwin 
Smith  took  me  to  have  a  drink  at  the  Annex,  which  had  just  opened  then,  and  asked 
me  to  call  him  "Baldy."  But  that  was  part  of  the  initiation,  so  to  speak.  You  were 
humiliated  at  your  thesis  defense  by  being  asked  questions  they  knew  you  couldn't 
answer,  but  then  you  passed,  and  you  were  reborn  as  a  colleague.  The  Ph.D.  is  the 
only  degree  which  makes  you  the  equal  of  the  people  who  give  it  to  you.  With  all 
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other  degrees  there  is  still  another  one  to  go  through. 
SMITH:  Perhaps  tenure  has  become  more  the  end  goal  now. 
GRABAR:  Well,  maybe  tenure  has  become  more  that.  But  of  course  now  we  have 
confused  things.  In  the  late  sixties  or  seventies  everybody  started  calling  everybody 
by  their  first  name.  Now  this  is  back.  I  still  have  students,  for  instance,  who  never 
call  me  by  my  first  name.  Very  few,  but  there  are  some  who  have  maintained  that 
kind  of  position.  But  there  was  this  one  moment  when  everybody  called  each  other 
by  their  first  name  and  all  these  barriers  were  broken  down. 
SMITH:  Yes,  but  it  didn't  really  alter  the  power  relation. 

GRABAR:  Absolutely  not.  I  would  say  it  not  only  didn't  alter  it,  it  made  the  power 
relationship  much  more  hypocritical,  because  it  was  there  and  yet  you  played  these 
cutesy  games  of  being  alike.  When  George  Forsyth  was  chairman  of  the  department, 
in  Ann  Arbor,  the  fact  that  he  was  in  charge  was  very  clear.  I  remember  when  giving 
grants  his  criterion  for  awarding  fellowships  to  women  was  whether  they  were 
conchable  or  incouchable .  If  the  woman  was  couchable,  then  she  didn't  need  a 
fellowship,  if  she  was  incouchable,  then  she  needed  a  fellowship.  Now,  he  didn't 
necessarily  follow  this  rule,  but  right  now  you  would  be  sued  by  twenty-five 
organizations  for  saying  things  like  that. 

There  was  one  very  remarkable  case  which  I  still  remember,  of  a  certain  Laura 
Schneider,  who  I  think  has  a  job  at  the  Smithsonian  now.  She  never  finished  her 
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degree.   She  was  a  very  attractive  lady,  so  the  couchable,  inconchable  wasn't 

operational  there,  but  she  also  had  a  fur  coat,  and  when  we  all  sat  to  distribute  money 

we  all  agreed  that  if  she  had  a  fur  coat,  she  must  have  money,  so  she  didn't  get  a 

grant.  A  few  days  later,  when  I  told  this  story  to  my  wife,  she  had  seen  the  fur  coat 

and  said  it  was  the  cheapest  fur  coat  anybody  could  have.  Of  course,  we  weren't  able 

to  make  those  distinctions.  But  that  was  how  one  decided  on  things  like  fellowships 

for  graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Michigan  at  that  time. 

SMITH:  What  were  the  parallel  criteria  for  men?  Did  you  worry  about  whether 

somebody  needed  money,  and  if  so  to  what  degree? 

GRABAR:  Yes,  I  think  we  did.  I  must  admit  I  do  not  quite  remember,  except  for 

one  thing:  whether  the  person  was  socially  presentable.  In  other  words,  that  was 

important.  It  was  even  more  important  at  Harvard. 

SMITH:  But  academia  is  filled  with  people  who  can  write  brilliant  books  but  are 

completely  over  the  edge. 

GRABAR:  But,  you  see,  they  had  to  be  very  careful  there.  You  had  to  be  brilliant 

then,  and  if  you  were  really  brilliant  you  got  through.  But  for  the  average  guy,  you 

were  much  safer  wearing  a  coat  and  tie,  because  at  least  you  eliminated  one  problem. 

This  is  one  thing.  There  is  another  thing  which  I  think  was  important  to  George 

Forsyth  and  the  art  historians  of  those  times.  Being  in  the  arts,  they  were  so  scared  of 

being  taken  for  fairies — I  don't  think  anybody  used  the  word  "queer,"  but  "fairies" 
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was  the  word,  or  "fruits" — that  they  would  do  anything  to  demonstrate  their 
sexuality.  Having  affairs  wasn't  as  common  as  it  became  later,  because  having  affairs 
began  with  the  pill.  Before  the  pill,  having  affairs  was  too  dangerous.  But,  certainly, 
using  vulgar  words,  being  sure  that  you  had  many  children,  or  things  of  that  nature, 
was  common,  because  you  just  didn't  want  some  physicist  or  chemist  to  say,  "Oh 
these  art  historians — a  bunch  of  fairies."  To  George  Forsyth,  who  went  through  two 
wives  and  had  five  children,  this  was  a  real  thing.  He  wouldn't  have  put  it  in  these 
simple-minded  terms  that  I  put  it,  but  it  was  very  important. 

At  Harvard  it  was  a  very  important  issue  because  Harvard  had  a  greater 
tradition  of  homosexuals  as  students  or  ex-students.  Freedberg  would  make  a  big 
point  of  being  very  brash  about  his  womanizing  and  very  outspoken  about  it,  because 
thereby  he  showed,  "By  gum,  if  the  physicists  can  do  it,  so  can  we!"  It  was  a  very 
interesting  syndrome,  which  later  more  or  less  disappeared.  But  it  was  very 
important,  to  show  that  this  male  world  was  also  a  masculine  world,  and  not  a  bunch 
of  effeminate  men  who  loved  art  and  embroidered  on  the  side,  or  something  like  this. 
That  was  the  fear  that  they  all  had. 

SMITH:  So  what  about  a  male  graduate  student  who  was  homosexual? 
GRABAR:  I  don't  think  we  would  have  known  it  at  that  time,  if  one  was.   I 
remember  one  that  showed  up  in  Michigan  and  didn't  last  very  long. 
SMITH:    Well,  let's  say  someone  who  was  swishy. 
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GRABAR:  They  would  have  been  accepted,  but  they  wouldn't  have  got  fellowships 
as  easily.  It  was  strange  when  you  think  about  it.  Of  course,  I  was  talking  about 
couchable,  incouchable  and  the  fur  coat  of  poor  Laura  Schneider,  but  I  remember  at 
Harvard  when  blind  fellowships  began  to  be  given,  and  we  spent  a  lot  of  time 
checking  the  addresses  of  the  incoming  graduate  students.  Anybody  who  lived  on 
Park  Avenue  we  assumed  didn't  need  money.  There  was  all  this  complicated 
reasoning  that  went  into  the  order  in  which  you  put  people  to  be  sure  that  you  had 
enough  money  left  for  the  poorer  students  and  you  didn't  give  any  money 
surreptitiously  to  somebody  whose  parents  lived  on  Park  Avenue.  The  whole  thing 
was  obviously  false,  but  then,  that's  another  issue,  the  whole  falsehood  of  the 
fellowship  system. 

SMITH:  Part  of  the  power  and  politics  of  academia  involves  external  reviewers — it's 
not  all  on-campus. 

GRABAR:  I  don't  know  when  that  began,  the  external  reviewers.  I  don't  remember 
any  such  thing  in  my  first  twenty  or  thirty  years.  For  art  history,  it  was  very  clear  that 
there  was  a  hierarchy  between  the  five  top  institutions.  Then  there  was  a  group  of 
mostly  state  institutions  where  you  knew  you  could  do  scholarship,  but  you  weren't 
supposed  to  get  good  students,  or  not  as  good.  Then  you  had  the  colleges:  women's 
colleges,  men's  colleges,  and  other  things.  Now,  the  power  structure  was  between 
these  various  groups,  and  it  was  totally  organized  by  a  small  number  of  kingmakers: 
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John  Coolidge  at  Harvard,  Rennselaer  Lee  [at  Princeton],  I  don't  know  exactly  who 
was  doing  it  at  NYU,  Wittkower  at  Columbia,  a  little  bit  later. 
SMITH:  Certainly  [Craig  Hugh]  Smyth,  at  one  point. 

GRABAR:  Later,  I  think  later,  but  there  was  somebody  before  him.  Oh,  there  was  a 
fellow  in  North  Carolina  whose  name  escapes  me.  The  College  Art  Association  was 
very  small  and  very  useful.  Once  a  year  you  gathered  for  exchanges  of  people  and 
information.  This  was  where  you  knew,  for  instance,  that  so-and-so  was  not  going  to 
get  tenure  at  Harvard.  Now,  that  was  not  a  discredit;  you  then  simply  discussed  with 
all  your  colleagues,  where  are  we  going  to  find  him  a  job?    Let's  say  somebody  didn't 
get  tenure  at  Michigan.  Some  of  these  people  went  to  Ohio  State,  or  to  Kansas.  So 
the  major  institutions  had  their  farm  teams,  so  to  speak.  You  rarely  came  back  up 
from  there,  but  there  was  enough  flexibility  in  the  system  and  enough  wealth  all 
around  so  that  you  could  distribute  people  in  this  fashion. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  someday  to  make  a  geographic  study  of  this, 
because  my  recollection  is  that  in  some  places,  like  Carleton  College,  in  Minnesota, 
you'd  get  professors  from  the  east  coast.  It  was  a  kind  of  upscale  institution. 
Whereas  on  the  east  coast,  for  instance,  Williams  was  a  good  place  to  go  to.  Amherst 
was  a  little  bit  less  good.  Smith  and  Wellesley  were  good,  and  Bryn  Mawr  was  its 
own  world.  But  all  this  was  run  by  these  individuals.  George  Hanfmann  told  me 
once  that  before  the  war,  every  year,  the  faculty  and  graduate  students  at  Princeton 
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went  for  a  long  weekend  at  Harvard,  and  the  following  year  the  Harvard  faculty  and 
students  came  for  a  long  weekend  at  Princeton — they  would  alternate.  The  faculty 
were  all  housed  by  other  faculty  members,  and  Hanfmann  remembered  how  at 
Princeton  he  was  surprised  that  everybody  had  live-in  servants  in  those  days.  The 
graduate  students  were  all  very  rich  too.  It  was  part  of  the  get-acquainted,  get- 
together  game.  We  were  going  to  be  the  rulers  of  the  field. 

One  of  the  game  prizes  every  year  was  the  Frick  Symposium.  It  still  exists. 
When  I  was  chairman  I  tried  to  stop  it,  but  failed.  The  major  institutions  were 
allowed  to  send  two  graduate  students  to  the  symposium,  minor  institutions,  one,  to 
give  a  short  talk.  It  was  attended  by  all  the  chairpersons — or  chairmen  at  that 
time — of  the  major  institutions,  and  the  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  At  the 
end  of  the  talks,  people  would  be  tapped  and  they  would  be  offered  jobs  at  Amherst 
or  Penn,  or  the  Metropolitan.  There  were  no  ads,  nothing.    You  simply  were  tapped. 
Of  course  it  had  all  been  prepared  in  advance,  because  your  chairman  said  to  the  other 
chairmen,  "He's  a  good  guy,  he's  going  to  give  a  good  talk  at  the  Frick.  If  you  come 
there,  if  the  talk  is  good,  you  hire  him."  Fine.  This  is  how  the  job  market  went. 
Now,  it  wasn't  bad,  in  a  sense,  except  for  women.  There  was  no  doubt  that  women 
were  not  in  the  same  league,  except  for  Bryn  Mawr,  the  one  standout.  Women  did 
not  have  the  same  power,  and  they  weren't  treated  the  same  way.  That  changed  in  the 
sixties.  It  was  a  major  revolution  and,  I  think,  an  irreversible  one. 
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SESSION  THREE:  28  JANUARY,  1998 
[Tape  V,  Side  One] 

SMITH:  I  wanted  to  start  today  with  your  role  at  Harvard,  and  how  you  got  there. 
GRABAR:  Okay,  let  me  give  you  the  narrative  as  I  recall  it.  I  went  to  Harvard  in 
1969.  I  was  actually  appointed  in  1968,  but  since  I  had  been  on  sabbatical  I  had  to 
stay  another  year  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  my  professional  life,  it  was  a 
normal  thing  after  fifteen  years  in  one  institution  to  move  to  another  one.  I  think, 
however  much  I  loved  the  University  of  Michigan,  I  was  feeling  a  little  restless.  I 
started  excavating  and  traveling  a  lot.  And  then  there  was  Harvard's  prestige,  and  so 
on.  I  arrived  in  the  department  in  the  old-fashioned  way;  that  is,  I  never  gave  a 
lecture,  I  hadn't  met  half  of  the  people  who  hired  me,  I  had  never  met  Sydney 
Freedberg,  I  had  only  met  Seymour  Slive  once,  Ackerman  twice.  In  other  words,  this 
was  all  done,  I  suppose,  through  my  accomplishments,  and  also  through  the  efforts  of 
John  Coolidge  and  John  Rosenfield,  both  of  whom  I  had  known  for  many  years,  who 
were  looking  for  a  younger  person,  because  they  were  too  top  heavy.  As  I  found  out 
much  later,  they  ended  up  with  three  names:  Irving  Lavin,  with  whom  I  am  a 
colleague  now,  Donald  Posner,  who  is  at  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  and  myself.  They 
chose  me  over  the  other  two  for  reasons  that .  .  .  I've  heard  some  of  them,  but  1  don't 
know  entirely. 
SMITH:   So  it  was  not  Islamic  art. 
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GRABAR:  It  was  not  Islamic  art  they  were  looking  for,  they  were  looking  for 
somebody  with  broad  interests,  scholarly  accomplishments,  and  an  interesting  person. 
I  think  they  were  looking  for  somebody  who  would  give  some  life  to  the  place.  I 
arrived  in  the  fall  of '69,  and  I  didn't  notice  immediately,  but  almost,  that  there  were 
enormous  flaws  in  that  establishment.  It  was  like  the  Polish  nobility  as  described  by 
Bismarck:  a  beautiful  fur  coat  and  absolutely  naked  underneath.  There  was  no 
budget.  No  walls  had  been  repainted  in  the  building.  You  had  objects  all  over  the 
place,  nobody  knew  what  was  where.  It  took  me  months  to  get  a  halfway  reasonable 
office.  The  place  was  living  off  its  reputation.  For  all  practical  things  it  was  hopeless. 

It  was,  however,  still  very  remarkable  by  the  quality  of  the  older  professors 
who  were  there:  Ben  Rowland  was  still  teaching  there,  [Jakob]  Rosenberg  had 
retired  but  was  still  around,  Charlie  Kuhn  was  there,  [Frederick  B]  Deknatel — a 
whole  older  generation  of  the  great  connoisseurs  were  still  there.  But  the  strength  of 
the  department  was  Freedberg,  Ackerman,  Slive,  Kitzinger,  Coolidge,  Hanfmann — 
The  major  focus  was  on  connoisseurship  and  knowledge  of  objects,  with  a  minor  tone 
in  another  kind  of  art  history  being  held  by  Jim  Ackerman.  Ultimately  he  failed  to 
persuade  anybody  else  to  join  him.  I  think  Ackerman  was  rather  instrumental  in  my 
coming,  because  he  felt  very  much  that  the  more  contextual  art  history  in  which  I  had 
been  involved  until  that  time  was  important  for  the  department.  Freedberg  was 
clearly  the  dominant  figure  in  the  department.  If  Sydney  was  against  something,  the 
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thing  didn't  go  through,  and  if  Sydney  was  for  something,  the  thing  went  through. 
There  were  ways  of  persuading  him,  but  he  was  the  main  person  there  who  gave  the 
tone  to  the  whole  place. 

Now,  when  things  began  to  fall  apart  there,  it  was  not  because  other 
institutions  were  getting  better;  I  still  think  it  was  probably  the  best  department  of  art 
history  at  that  moment,  with  the  exception  of  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  in  its  own 
peculiar  way.  It  all  began  to  crumble  in  the  museum.  The  museum  was  in  trouble. 
John  Coolidge  had  just  resigned  his  directorship  under  protest.  Agnes  Mongan 
continued  in  the  same  manner,  and  when  she  retired  the  museum  started  fumbling, 
financially  and  in  terms  of  facilities.  The  new  director,  Danny  Robbins,  was 
eventually  kicked  out  and  then  died  tragically  rather  young.  Then  the  nakedness  of 
the  emperor  appeared:  there  was  no  money  to  fix  anything.  One  realized  that  either 
one  needed  a  new  building  and  a  lot  of  funds  to  make  the  place  work  or  one  had  to 
find  other  solutions:  selling  works  of  art,  getting  rid  of  the  collection,  thereby 
destroying  the  myth  of  the  Fogg. 

Over  the  following,  I  would  say,  ten  years,  during  the  chairmanship  of  John 
Rosenfield  and  then  during  my  chairmanship,  the  whole  activity  of  the  place  was 
geared  towards  saving  the  museum  and  the  tremendous  collection  at  Harvard,  which 
wasn't  just  any  two-bit  study  collection.  The  central  administration  provided 
practically  no  funds  for  the  running  of  the  museum;  the  museum  had  to  develop  its 
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own  funds.  It  was  clearly  the  tail  that  wagged  the  dog.  Courses  were  based  on 
museum  activities,  and  so  on. 

I've  forgotten  which  year  it  was,  in  the  mid-seventies  sometime,  some  coins 
were  stolen  and  the  theft  was  badly  handled  by  the  then  director;  it  cost  him  his  job. 
The  coins  came  back,  eventually,  but  the  Fogg  changed  suddenly  from  being  an 
extremely  attractive,  personal  collection  accessible  to  every  faculty  member  and 
graduate  student — we  could  move  in  at  midnight  if  we  wanted  to,  nobody  paid  any 
attention — to  a  kind  of  fortress  that  all  museums  have  become  now,  barriers 
everywhere,  you  needed  a  badge  to  get  in,  and  so  forth.  We  didn't  develop  identity 
cards  yet  at  that  time,  but  we  were  moving  in  that  direction.  The  richness  of  having  a 
brilliant  collection  at  your  fingertips,  at  your  disposal,  was  disappearing,  and  new 
expectations  were  arising  about  what  a  museum  should  be,  involving  education  of  the 
masses,  publications  on  the  collection,  caring  for  the  collection,  repairing,  fixing, 
restoring — all  of  which  costs  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  the  museum  didn't  have. 
And  there  was  the  lack  of  space.  So  then  a  big  program  for  building  started  and  I, 
like  everybody  else,  was  persuaded  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 
SMITH:  This  is  of  the  [Arthur  M]  Sackler  Museum? 

GRABAR:  Yes,  what  became  the  Sackler  Museum.  I  and  two  or  three  other  people 
began  to  realize  that  even  if  we  built  it,  there  would  not  be  enough  money  to  run  it. 
And  we  realized  that  the  university  was  never  going  to  ask  permission  from  the  city  to 
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build  the  bridge  that  was  supposed  to  make  sense  out  of  connecting  the  Fogg 
Museum  and  the  Sackler.  All  kinds  of  other  things  were  going  on.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  Freedberg  retired,  Kitzinger  retired,  Hanfmann  retired,  Coolidge  retired — all  the 
old  generation  was  retiring — and  the  new  people  who  had  come  in,  [Henri  Thomas] 
Zerner,  then  Neil  Levine  and  others,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Zerner,  were  just  not 
interested  in  the  museum.  What  happened  was  a  total  divorce  within  the  institution 
that  created  the  marriage  between  the  museum  and  art  history  as  a  discipline.  One 
entity  became  an  intellectual  concern,  the  other  one  became  a  collecting  concern. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  divorce  was  an  unpleasant  one,  because  instead  of 
being  thought  out  it  became  argumentative  and  we  started  undermining  each  other. 
For  instance,  this  was  when  we  younger  ones  pushed  for  the  appointment  of  T.  J. 
Clark  to  the  museum — an  avowed  left  winger  and  Marxist,  who  despised  all 
collectors  and  everybody  who  dealt  with  a  certain  kind  of  modern  art.  Although  I 
was  all  for  the  appointment  at  that  time,  retrospectively  it  was  a  kind  of  slap  in  the 
face  of  all  the  people  supporting  the  museum.  The  museum  people  started  developing 
their  own  subgroup.  Seymour  Slive  was  running  from  one  group  to  the  other,  but  his 
leadership  was  to  my  mind  a  very  detrimental  one.  He  led  a  lot  of  us  down  the  garden 
path  by  promising  that  he  had  available  funds  that  didn't  exist.  So  there  was  a  real 
divorce,  but  with  people  living  in  the  same  buildings  and  having  less  and  less  to  do 
with  each  other 
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The  department  eventually  grew  into  what  is  now  probably  the  most 
theoretically  minded  department  in  the  country,  in  which  I  suspect  most  of  the  faculty 
never  sets  foot  in  the  museum,  even  though  they  have  their  offices  there.  Fortunately, 
with  the  appointment  of  Jim  Cuno,  the  museum  finally  came  out  of  its  doldrums  and  is 
now  a  very  active  and  I  gather  a  very  successful  place.  But  an  old  American 
institution,  the  fine  arts  department  attached  to  a  museum,  disappeared,  and  it  was 
symbolized  last  year  by  the  fact  that  first  the  department  faculty,  then  the  university 
faculty  voted  to  change  the  name  of  the  department  to  History  of  Art  and 
Architecture.  The  American  system  was  always  art  and  archaeology  departments, 
and  there  were  also  the  fine  arts  departments.  At  Columbia  and  Princeton  it  was  art 
and  archaeology,  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Michigan,  it  was  fine  arts.  Now  it  is  the  history  of 
art.  Art  and  archaeology  still  remains,  although  I  hear  at  Columbia  they  are  planning 
to  change  the  name  at  some  point.  Princeton  may  remain  as  the  only  existing  art  and 
archaeology  department. 

So  it  was  a  very  unpleasant  ten  years.  But  I  did  become  more  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  there  will  always  be  the  world  of  the  rich  collectors  in  dealing  with  the 
arts,  and  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  about  it.  They  belong  to  the  profession.  But 
their  role  should  not  involve  the  intellectual  side  of  the  profession.  This  is  a  different 
activity.  They  should  collect  objects,  they  should  put  these  objects  in  museums,  and 
build  museums,  but  the  intellectual  activity  of  being  an  art  historian  is  something  quite 
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different. 

I  should  add  from  that  point  of  view  that  Harvard  also  now  has  the  largest 
number  of  tenured  women  in  any  art  history  department,  in  any  major  department  in 
the  country,  and  has  the  most  tenured  people  in  the  less  central  fields  of  art  history. 
There  are  tenured  women  in  Byzantine  art,  Islamic  art,  pre-Columbian  art,  ancient 
Orient,  and  I  think  one  other  such  field.  There  are  also  tenured  people  in  Renaissance 
art  and  in  twentieth-century  art.  I  don't  think  they  have  anybody  for  the  nineteenth 
century  at  the  moment.  Well,  Henri  Zerner  covers  just  about  everything.   So  it  is  a 
department  that  changed,  I  think,  very  much  for  the  better,  but  only  after  ten  years  in 
which  there  was  a  very  difficult  divorce  from  an  older  tradition  that  was  more  or  less 
given  up. 

As  to  where  I  would  consider  my  role  in  this,  I  think  that  it  was  simply  to 
carry  on  the  changes,  but  I  suspect  also  to  accentuate  them,  and,  retrospectively,  I  am 
not  very  happy  about  some  of  the  things  I  said  at  that  time,  because  for  a  while  I 
developed  a  position  against  museums  and  against  collecting  as  having  nothing  to  do 
with  universities,  or  with  the  intellectual  life  of  the  mind.  I  know  I  said  things  that  I 
would  regret  now. 

SMITH:  Yesterday  you  said  something  to  the  effect  that  museums  were  at  the  living 
center  of  art  history. 
GRABAR:  That,  I  would  say,  is  the  novelty  of  the  past  ten  years.  I  was  thinking  of 
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university  museums.  I  should  add  two  points  here:  one  of  the  signs  of  Harvard's 
weakness  was  that  when  I  got  there,  of  the  last  five  tenured  appointments  that  they 
made,  only  one  was  of  a  Harvard  Ph.D.  Later  on  they  didn't  take  any  of  their  own 
Ph.D.s,  until  very  recently.  So  that  means  that  they  had  lost  faith  in  their  own 
products.  The  other  point  is  that  in  this  center  of  connoisseurship,  I  still  remember 
Seymour  Slive  saying  that  jobs  would  be  available  to  all  the  graduate  students  in 
universities,  but  never  in  museums.  We  all  considered  that  those  who  were 
suggested  for  museum  jobs  were  the  weaker  graduate  students.  In  other  words,  we 
who  were  supporting  the  great  connoisseurship  tradition  preferred  to  send  somebody 
to  Amherst  than  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  or  to  the  Cleveland  Museum.  So  there 
was  a  hypocrisy  and  a  contradiction  in  there. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  really  remarkable  developments  in  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years  has  been  the  growth  of  museums  as  public  institutions,  as  centers  of  activities  in 
cities.   I  don't  know  to  what  one  should  attribute  this.  Maybe  in  part  to  the  failure  of 
universities,  and  maybe  to  the  failure  of  intellectual  growth  within  the  field.  What  has 
been  written  in  the  field  recently  has  not  had  the  impact,  lets  say,  of  a  Panofsky — or 
before,  of  all  the  art-historical  inventions  of  the  baroque  age — on  the  rest  of  the 
intellectual  world.  I  could  speculate  as  to  why,  but  that's  a  different  story.  So  now 
we  have  a  weakened  university,  but  with  strong  intellectual  connections.   And  we 
have  very  strong  museums,  but  with  a  different  mission:  their  mission  is  the  education 
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of  the  public,  making  big  exhibitions — in  a  way,  the  simplifications  of  things,  which  is 

a  perfectly  legitimate  activity,  but  it's  different  from  what  universities  are  supposed  to 

do. 

SMITH:  But  when  you  were  at  Harvard,  were  you  involved  with  the  Sackler 

Museum? 

GRABAR:  Oh,  yes,  because  the  Islamic  material  was  in  the  Sackler  Museum.  And  I 

moved  into  the  Sackler  building.  I  even  got  the  best  office  there,  which  led  to  a  lot  of 

internal  difficulty,  but  that's  a  mini  story  of  lesser  interest.   I  was  involved  in  planning 

the  building,  although,  again,  had  I  known  that  the  university  was  not  able  to  support 

the  completed  building,  with  the  connector,  I  might  not  have  been  as  strongly 

involved. 

There  was  an  interesting  episode  there.  The  plans  for  the  building  were 
already  underway,  and  the  older  building  that  was  on  the  site  had  already  been 
destroyed,  but  there  were  not  enough  funds  gathered  for  the  construction.  I've 
forgotten  what  the  exact  figures  were.  So  the  president  of  the  university,  Derek  Bok, 
canceled  the  building  of  the  Sackler  Museum  and  said,  "No,  we  can't  afford  it."  And 
this  was  the  last  time  when  we  showed  our  solidarity  as  a  faculty  group.  All  of  us 
then  marched  to  Derek  Bok's  office  and  said,  "We  would  like  you  to  reconsider  this 
decision."  I  don't  remember  the  details  exactly,  but  an  agreement  was  made  that  we 
were  supposed  to  raise  x  amount  of  money  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  and  then  he 
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would  maybe  allow  the  building  to  continue.  Now,  Seymour  Slive  at  that  moment 
told  us  he  had  that  money  on  hand,  but  he  didn't,  and  we  believed  him.  So  we  pushed 
for  the  project  to  continue.  Eventually,  Derek  Bok  changed  his  mind  and  the  building 
was  built,  but  by  the  time  it  was  built  the  place  was  in  debt  for  I  don't  know  how 
many  millions,  and  there  was  no  money  to  run  the  damn  thing.  It  was  badly  financed 
and  Derek  Bok  knew  that,  or  at  least  had  the  instinct  that  this  was  so. 

Much  later  I  wrote  to  him  saying  that  even  though  I  opposed  him  at  that 
moment,  I  knew  I  was  wrong  at  that  time.  What  was  interesting  was  that  I  think, 
inside  me,  I  knew  at  that  time  that  the  building  project  was  wrong,  but  collegial 
solidarity  was  more  important  than  one's  feeling  about  right  or  wrong.  The 
appointment  of  Tim  [T.  J]  Clark,  for  instance,  was  a  contested  appointment.   Sydney 
Freedberg  was  opposed  to  it,  but  he  went  along  with  all  of  us  to  make  the 
appointment,  because  the  main  thing  at  Harvard  then  was  never  to  show  a  sign  of 
fissure  inside  the  senior  faculty.  The  senior  faculty  was  a  bloc;  they  chose  each  other. 
They  may  say  mean  things  about  each  other  among  themselves,  or  to  their  spouses, 
but  to  the  outside  world  they  were  a  united  front.  It's  something  that,  in  a  way,  is 
almost  likeable  when  one  thinks  of  all  the  faculty  battles  and  fights  that  exist 
nowadays,  with  groups  that  don't  even  talk  to  each  other.  Here,  even  though  we 
were  very  different  from  each  other  and  often  didn't  like  each  other,  we  always 
appeared  as  a  united  front.  But  this  is  typical  of  an  old  boys'  network.  We  drank  a 
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lot.  Our  meetings  were  always  dinner  meetings,  with  an  enormous  consumption  of 
alcohol.  Those  were  boys  playing  at  the  club  game. 

I'll  never  forget  an  occasion  a  little  bit  later,  when  I  was  already  chairman  of 
the  department,  when  we  were  considering  whether  we  should  invite  Uene  Forsyth. 
She  just  retired  from  Michigan;  she's  the  widow  of  George  Forsyth,  a  very  good 
scholar,  an  excellent  medievalist,  and  a  very  attractive,  tall  woman.  We  brought  her 
in  for  a  semester  as  a  visiting  professor,  and  I  arranged  a  dinner  at  the  faculty  club  for 
her  and  all  the  senior  faculty.  She  made  the  mistake,  after  dinner  when  tea  was 
served,  of  going  to  the  teapot  to  serve  us  all,  like  ladies  used  to  do.  I  remember  John 
Coolidge  saying  afterwards,  and  I  don't  want  this  repeated  until  after  I  die,  "She's  not 
a  colleague,  she's  a  lady."  It  was  very  clear  to  him  that  there  was  a  distinction  here 
between  a  colleague  and  a  lady.  It's  true  that  she  played  the  lady  rather  than  a 
colleague  on  that  particular  evening,  but  otherwise,  she  played  the  role  of  colleague 
quite  well.  It  occurred  to  me  very  forcefully  that  in  that  old  tradition,  there  was  a 
distinction  then,  which  doesn't  exist  now  except  in  fuddy-duddy  institutions  like 
Princeton,  between  being  a  lady  and  being  a  scholar.  Ilene  Forsyth  is  a  handsome, 
attractive  woman,  who  is  very  imposing,  and  clearly  a  lady,  like  Jean  Boggs  before 
her. 

This  was  an  interesting  episode,  because  there  have  been  these  great  changes. 
I  suspect  the  history  of  art  at  the  moment  is  in  a  state  of  vegetation.  It  has  no 
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leadership.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  it  was  very  clear  that  there  were  about  ten 
people  who,  intellectually,  by  their  position,  by  their  knowledge,  by  their  experience, 
by  their  publications,  were  the  leaders.  From  Panofsky  to  Freedberg,  to  Wittkower, 
and  they  were  not  necessarily  always  from  the  biggest  institutions.  Wolfgang 
Stechow,  who  was  in  Oberlin,  was  a  part  of  that  leading  elite.  Now  you  couldn't 
name  such  people. 

SMITH:  But  you  do  have  the  Octoberists,  on  the  one  hand,  and  T.  J.  Clark 
GRABAR:  Right,  you  have  all  kinds  of  sects  and  all  kinds  of  sectarians,  but  you  don't 
have  leadership  of  the  field.  Irving  Lavin  is  the  closest  we've  come.  Take  somebody 
like  Bob  Herbert,  who  is  probably  one  of  the  most  successful  art  historians  in  a 
central  part  of  the  field,  French  nineteenth-century  painting;  he  does  a  lot  of 
scholarship,  he  has  been  a  first-rate  teacher,  but  he  has  never  played  the  dominating 
role  in  the  profession  that,  let's  say,  Wittkower  played,  or  Freedberg,  or  Rennselaer 
Lee,  or  Craig  Smyth,  one  of  the  last  ones.  Even  Marvin  Eisenberg  in  Ann  Arbor, 
when  he  was  head  of  the  College  Art  Association,  represented  the  field;  he  had 
competencies  in  all  kinds  of  subfields,  but  there  was  a  unified  field.  Now,  we  have  all 
kinds  of  sectarians;  we  have  T.  J.  Clark,  we  have  Al  [Albert]  Boime  at  UCLA 
[University  of  California,  Los  Angeles]  there  was  Tom  [Thomas  E]  Crow  in 
Michigan,  who  is  now  in  England.  You  have  Keith  Moxey  and  Michael  Ann  Holly, 
you  have  Norman  Bryson. 
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So  we  have  a  whole  set  of  little  chapels,  but  there  is  no  church  anymore,  there 
is  no  papacy,  and  there  are  no  cardinals.  I  still  remember  the  arrival  of  the  cardinals  at 
the  old  CAA  meetings.  You  knew  who  they  were.  Right  now,  most  of  us  don't  even 
go  to  the  CAA  anymore.  We  could  have  played  this  role  of  cardinals,  but  we  haven't 
played  it.  I  don't  know,  really,  whether  we  could  have.  I  think  maybe  the  seventies 
destroyed  a  certain  sense  of  hierarchy. 
SMITH:  Or  the  dream  of  a  unified  field. 

GRABAR:  Or  the  dream  of  a  unified  field.  And  the  unified  field  was  too  connected 
with  a  male,  German-trained  crowd.  I  don't  know,  it's  a  difficult  thing  to  explain,  but 
it  certainly  doesn't  exist  anymore.  Also,  there  has  been  a  multiplication  of  centers. 
During  the  thirty  years  following  the  Second  World  War,  there  was  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  most  of  art  history  was  being  done  in  America.  Now,  you  do  have  a  great 
development  in  England,  which  still  has  not  reached  the  major  institutions,  but  in 
Essex  and  East  Anglia  you  have  several  very  interesting  centers.  You  have  a 
regrowth  of  German  art  history.  So  there  are  many  separate  centers  that  have 
developed,  and  they  talk  to  each  other  a  little  bit.  The  Getty  should  have  been  the 
place  where  this  talk  was  possible,  but  that  is  only  feasible  if  the  institution  itself  has 
somebody  at  the  head  who  is  conscious  of  it  and  who  can  play  the  role  of  a 
benevolent  pope,  which  hasn't  really  happened  yet. 
SMITH:  If  ever. 
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GRABAR:  If  ever.  Now  it's  a  question  of  finding  the  right  person.  I  think  with  their 

two  directors  the  Getty  failed  in  finding  the  right  person. 

SMITH:  Yesterday,  you  said  you  have  been  held  responsible  by  some  people  for  the 

"collapse,"  quote,  unquote,  of  the  old  Harvard.  What  does  that  mean,  and  to  what 

degree  is  that  part  of  this  transition? 

GRABAR:  What  it  means  is  that  I  was  chair  of  the  department  during  the  ten  years 

in  which  the  old  guard  retired  and  new  appointments  were  made,  like  Clark,  Levine, 

and  eventually  Irene  Winter,  to  tenured  positions.  And  during  that  time  the  divorce 

occurred  between  the  museum  and  the  department. 

SMITH:  Which  you've  explained. 

GRABAR:  Now,  whether  I  was  responsible  for  this  is  a  different  story.   Some  people 

have  made  me  responsible. 

SMITH:  Did  you  have  a  vision  of  where  the  department  should  go? 

GRABAR:  No,  absolutely  not.  I  had  a  sense  of  things  going  wrong,  and  I  had  a 

clear  sense  of  the  museum  being  a  fuddy-duddy,  disorganized,  silly  outfit.  I  also  had  a 

sense  of  this  unified  theory;  in  fact,  I  once  proposed  to  the  department  that  it  change 

its  name  from  Fine  Arts  to  Synchronic  and  Diachronic  Visual  Semiotics.  That  didn't 

go  very  far.  But  that  was  clearly  the  kind  of  thing  I  had  in  mind  at  that  time.  It  was 

also  the  time  of  major  changes  in  the  position  of  women.  I  remember  so  well  the 

women  students  who  were  obedient,  kind  of  "yes"  people.  And  then  in  the 
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mid-seventies  you  had  the  pain-in-the-neck  revolutionary,  who  would  come  to  my 
office  to  complain  about  something  I  said  or  somebody  else  said.  There  was  an 
internal  spirit  of  revolt,  which  ultimately  led  to  a  good  thing,  which  was  the 
recognition  of  women  as  equals  at  all  levels,  in  all  positions,  which  at  Harvard  was 
not  so  easy  to  accomplish.   So  I  would  say  to  the  accusation:   I  was  simply  the  one  in 
charge  when  it  took  place.  I  don't  think  I  was  a  contributor  to  it.  Whether  I  could 
have  prevented  any  of  it,  I  don't  think  so,  because  I  don't  think  anybody  could  have 
prevented  the  things  happening  who  did  not  belong  to  any  one  of  the  ruling  groups 
that  were  there. 

Retrospectively,  I  think  that  the  thing  that  really  destroyed  that  whole  system 
was  when  John  Coolidge  resigned,  being  upset  by  the  way  Harvard  was  treating  the 
museum.  In  other  words,  somebody  who  was  born  in  the  Harvard  purple,  and  in 
Bostonian,  proper  society  suddenly  lost  his  trust  of  the  university.  But  like  a  Graham 
Greene  novel,  he  lost  the  faith,  but  he  would  never  leave  the  church.  He  would  not 
go  outside  of  Harvard,  but  he  didn't  believe  in  it  anymore.   I'm  not  sure  he  would  have 
agreed  with  that  definition,  but  this  is  how  I  would  interpret  this.   The  rebuilding  of 
the  museum/university  link  could  have  been  done  at  that  time  I  think  only  by 
somebody  who  also  came  from  the  purple,  and  I  don't  think  there  was  somebody  like 
that. 

The  rebuilding  now  has  all  come  from  outsiders.  Jim  Cuno  was  at  Harvard, 
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but  who  would  have  thought  fifty  years  ago  that  somebody  named  Cuno  would  be 
director  of  the  Fogg  Museum?  He's  not  a  wealthy  man,  or  anything  of  that  nature.  It 
was  not  in  the  rules  at  that  time.   So,  from  that  point  of  view,  I  couldn't  have  changed 
anything.  I  might  have  been  a  little  bit  more  tactful  if  I  had  understood  what  was 
going  on.  I  think  I  understand  much  more  now  than  I  did  then.  Part  of  the  peculiar 
attraction  of  Harvard,  the  seduction  of  Harvard,  is  that  it  knows  how  to  make  you 
feel  that  you  are  involved  with  something  very  large  and  very  important,  something 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world.   I  have  that  feeling  sometimes  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  when  I  go  to  the  boardroom,  or  have  lunch  in  the  dining  room  upstairs,  that 
I  have  suddenly  entered  into  another  club.  I  don't  belong  to  that  club,  just  as  I  didn't 
belong  to  the  Harvard  one,  but  at  Harvard  I  acquired  access  to  the  club  without  quite 
belonging  to  it,  and  that's  a  very  interesting  feature  of  that  particular  institution. 
SMITH:  Who  were  the  people  you  were  closest  to  at  Harvard? 
GRABAR:  I  don't  think  there  was  anybody.  John  Rosenfield,  I  suppose.  But  I  was 
closer  then  to  the  younger  people,  like  Neil  Levine,  and  Henri  Zerner.   I  remember  the 
true  friendships  I  had  at  Michigan  with  colleagues  in  four  departments  at  Michigan, 
but  there  was  a  loneliness  at  Harvard. 
SMITH:  Is  that  an  attribute  of  being  a  power  person? 

GRABAR:  I  think  it's  an  attribute  of  being  a  power  person,  of  the  peculiar  Harvard 
power,  which  is  that  you  constantly  have  to  maintain  yourself  in  front,  and  you  have 
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to  do  that,  nobody  else  will  do  it  for  you.  Maybe,  also,  although  I  may  exaggerate 
that  point,  it  was  the  fact  that  I  did  not  belong  to  the  deep  social  structures  that 
surrounded  the  institution.  It's  an  interesting  story.   Someday,  after  I  retire,  I  will  try 
to  write  it  up  more  fully  and  check  up  on  the  details,  which  I  can  reconstruct  with 
some  archival  material.  I  am  sure  now  most  of  us  who  have  been  involved  in  this 
have  rewritten  that  history.  I'd  be  curious  to  know  how  Seymour  Slive  would  tell  it, 
because  he  was  a  key  figure.  Freedberg  was  out  of  it,  Ackerman  didn't  like  what  was 
going  on  and  kind  of  withdrew,  but  Slive  was  in  the  middle  of  it.  He  was  really  the 
key  actor  there,  and  I  would  be  curious  to  know  how  he  feels  about  it. 
SMITH:  I  did  want  to  connect  this  back  to  your  position  in  Islamic  history.  If  we 
look  at  where  you  started  from,  Islamic  history  seemed  to  be  a  curiosity  that  was 
attached  to  Byzantine  history,  given  that  you  were  taught  by  Weitzmann,  and  your 
father  was  lurking  there  in  the  background,  so  that  part  of  your  responsibility  in 
thinking  about  art  history  was  to  establish  Islamic  art  history  as  something  that  was 
independent  of  European  art  history. 

GRABAR:  Well,  I  think  that  that  also  is  something  that  evolved.  You  asked  me 
yesterday  why  I  got  interested  in  the  Umayyads,  and  my  answer  was  partly  a  true  one: 
because  it  was  at  the  beginning,  and  all  we  were  taught  was  the  beginning  in  those 
days  forty-five  years  ago.  But  it  was  also  because  it  was  a  period  close  to  the  late 
antique,  to  the  Byzantine  world,  to  classical  antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages — the  worlds  I 
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had  learned.  So  I  started  as  a  regular  academic  scholar  in  that  field  and  the  first  ten  or 
twenty  major  publications  of  mine  all  dealt  with  the  obvious  things:  a  book  on 
coinage,  a  series  of  articles  on  objects,  two  exhibitions,  and  things  of  that  nature.  In 
fact,  those  two  exhibitions  were  important.  I  was  accused  of  being  opposed  to 
objects  during  my  Harvard  years,  and  yet  I  organized  two  exhibitions  and  wrote  the 
catalogs  for  two  exhibitions. 

But  there  were  several  separate  things  that  happened.  One  was  my  first  year 
in  the  Middle  East,  in  Jerusalem,  in  '53-54.  I  wasn't  conscious  of  it  then,  I'm  talking 
about  something  that  obviously  grew  in  me  later,  but  I  got  fascinated  with  the 
physical  terrain,  the  psychological  terrain,  the  contemporary  world  that  was  there. 
The  second  thing  was  coming  back  to  Michigan  and  having  absolutely  no  students, 
which  was  really  quite  remarkable.  Why,  because  I  was  unknown,  and  nobody  was 
interested  in  the  field. 
SMITH:  No  graduate  students? 

GRABAR:  No  graduate  students.  George  Forsyth  had  very  strict  rules:  new  people 
had  to  teach  on  Saturday  morning,  or  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  during  the  week. 
It  was  the  kind  of  thing  you  couldn't  get  away  with  now,  could  you?  But  we  had  a 
choice  between  giving  classes  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  eight,  or 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday,  any  time  you  wanted.  So  I  picked  the  Saturday 
classes,  which  meant  that  there  were  six  characters  in  the  course,  either  because  they 
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were  very  interested,  or  their  schedules  fit  with  whatever  requirement  they  had  to 
fulfill.    There  were  no  graduate  students  because  nobody  had  heard  of  me.  It  was  not 
a  rational  decision,  but  I  felt  that  I  had  to  go  and  conquer  students.  And  the  way  I  did 
it  was  by  agreeing  to  teach  introductory  courses  in  art  history  in  general,  which  I  did 
quite  successfully,  first  at  Michigan,  and  then  at  Harvard. 
SMITH:  So,  Lascaux  to  Picasso? 

GRABAR:  I  usually  stopped  with  Giotto,  so  it  was  Lascaux  to  Giotto.  The  courses 
were  all  year-long  courses  in  those  days.  I  did  101  at  Michigan,  and  Fine  Arts  13  at 
Harvard.  I  must  admit  I  was  very  good  at  that.  There  were  up  to  400  students,  and  it 
was  the  ego-boosting,  fascist  tendencies  of  mine  that  were  fully  developed  there.  But 
the  point  there  is  that  I  attracted  an  audience.  I  thought  then,  and,  again,  I  didn't 
think  about  it  rationally,  I  would  use  the  work  I  did  in  specific  fields,  archaeology  in 
particular,  to  try  and  interest  a  primarily  American  but  essentially  Western  culture  in 
that  art.  Now,  you  have  to  put  yourself  in  the  fifties  and  sixties,  when  travel  was  very 
easy.  Anybody  could  go  anyplace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  only  restriction  was  that 
Jews  couldn't  easily  go  to  Arab  countries  unless  they  didn't  say  they  were  Jews.  But 
otherwise  you  could  cross  frontiers  by  just  appearing  with  a  passport.  There  were 
also  many  Americans  and  many  Europeans  living  there,  so  a  lot  of  people  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  or  were  brought  up  there.  There  was  a  public  that  was 
interested  in  knowing  more  about  that  culture  and  wanted  it  to  be  integrated  into  the 
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academic  establishment  of  America. 

So  I  would  imagine  that  the  most  successful  thing  I  did  was  to  enable  the  field 
to  be  accepted  as  a  legitimate  and  not  an  exotic  field  in  the  history  of  art.  I  more  or 
less  stopped  going  to  meetings  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  and  I  started  going 
to  meetings  of  the  College  Art  Association.  I  joined  the  board  of  the  College  Art 
Association,  and  I  was  on  the  editorial  board  of  The  Art  Bulletin  for  many  years.  In 
other  words,  I  became  a  player  in  the  art  history  establishment.  And  I  think  I  was  the 
first  one  within  the  field  to  do  that.  Richard  Ettinghausen,  who  was  my  main 
intellectual  mentor,  went  the  museum  way,  and  he  still  preferred  the  American 
Oriental  Society  rather  than  the  College  Art  Association.  I  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Middle  East  Studies  Association,  which  involved  people  who  dealt  with  the 
contemporary  and  medieval  world,  and  not  only  with  everything  very  old,  as  the 
American  Oriental  Society  did.  I  was  still  a  member  of  the  Oriental  Society,  but  I 
wasn't  involved  in  their  activities  as  much. 

Then  I  tried  to  do  the  same  thing  in  my  writing;  that  is,  writing  that  would  be 
of  significance  not  only  in  its  own  right,  but  to  the  history  of  art  in  general. 
Everybody  hasn't  always  read  my  work,  but  I  think  that  this  was  a  reasonably 
successful  endeavor.  The  professional  activities  I  think  were  successful  in  the  sense 
that  I  did  become  a  significant  player  in  the  art  history  establishment — not  always 
accepted  by  all,  but  still  a  player.  I  would  consider  my  most  significant  achievement, 
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institutionally,  is  that  now  my  students  who  do  get  jobs  get  them  in  art  history 
departments,  and  they  are  accepted  as  art  historians  by  their  colleagues.  Now  there 
are  even  my  students'  students,  so  there  are  several  generations  that  have  succeeded 
in  the  field.  This  is,  I  think,  a  permanent  accomplishment.  The  only  problem  is  that 
after  the  '67  war  in  the  Middle  East,  problems  developed,  which  were  accentuated  in 
73  and  thereafter;  this  is  what  you  referred  to  [off-tape]  as  the  restrictive  period 
That  was  when  the  contemporary  Muslim  world  itself  started  becoming  involved  in 
dealing  with  its  art,  and  expected  from  dealing  with  its  art  something  else  than  what 
the  Western  world  expected.  That  is  something  which  I  still  haven't  been  able  to 
handle  emotionally  and  intellectually.  Let  me  give  you  several  examples  here:  I 
remember  a  group  of  Saudi  students,  and  two  of  them  did  their  thesis  under  my 
direction. 

SMITH:  At  Harvard? 

GRABAR:  They  were  actually  at  MIT,  but  one  of  them  later  came  to  Harvard,  after 
the  Aga  Khan  program  was  created  between  the  two  institutions.  They  were  all 
architects  by  formation.  I  remember  one  of  them  telling  me,  "I've  come  to  study  with 
you  to  learn  the  proper  methods,  not  to  learn  Islamic  art."  In  other  words,  his  point 
was,  "That  is  something  that  I,  as  a  Muslim  Saudi  Arabian,  know,  or  I  can  learn 
myself.  I  don't  need  you  to  teach  me  that.  But  I  need  you  to  teach  me  the  techniques 
by  which  I  can  do  it  well,  or  present  it  to  others. "  I  remember  feeling  terribly  hurt  by 
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that. 

[Tape  V,  Side  Two] 

SMITH:  Aren't  those  techniques  themselves  derived  from  the  study  of  European  art, 
like  developing  mainline  sequences? 

GRABAR:  True,  but  this  was  about  twenty  years  ago  that  this  statement  was  made, 
the  period  when  most  of  these  younger,  ideologically  non-politicized  people  really 
thought  that  the  West  had  the  right  methods,  and  they  just  had  to  adopt  those 
methods  and  then  they  would  be  all  right.  What  happened  since  then,  and  this  is  the 
part  that  has  disturbed  me  most,  is  that  I  started  having  Turkish  students  who  only 
wanted  to  study  Turkish  things,  Persian  students  only  Persian  things,  Arab  students 
only  Arab  things,  whereas  the  whole  strength  of  what  I  thought  I  was  doing  rested  in 
a  kind  of  ecumenical,  pan-Islamic  approach:  I  could  switch  from  Spain  to  India,  from 
central  Asia  to  Egypt,  and  the  specificity  of  any  one  contemporary  linguistic  culture 
was  not  important  to  what  I  was  doing.  In  a  way,  the  Aga  Khan,  with  his  dream  of  an 
architecture  for  Islamic  peoples,  contributed  to  that.  He  said,  "No,  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  you  are  a  Muslim  in  Spain  or  a  Muslim  in  Indonesia,  we  are  the  same 
brothers."  This  simply  is  no  longer  washing,  it  isn't  working.  Most  nations  want  their 
national  art.  They  come  to  me  or  to  people  like  me  asking  us  to  foster,  help  them 
identify,  develop,  and  enhance  the  reputation  of  their  art.  And  it's  very  bothersome 
because  I  am  not  willing  to  do  that.  I  have  received  one  certificate  from  the  Turkish 
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government,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Turkish  republic, 
praising  me  for  all  the  good  things  I  did  for  the  glory  of  the  arts  of  Turkey,  but  on  the 
whole  I  try  to  avoid  that. 

SMITH:  But  you've  been  involved  with  two  very  nice,  big  picture  books,  one  on  the 
older  Turkish  arts,  and  then  the  other  on  painting  in  Turkey  that  is  largely  modern. 
GRABAR:  Yes,  but  I  would  say  that  this  is  a  very  mini  activity,  especially  the  book 
on  Turkish  painting;  that  was  strictly  to  be  nice  to  somebody  in  Turkey.  The  other 
book,  on  Turkish  arts,  was  really  more  about  the  general  aesthetics  of  Islamic  art 
rather  than  Turkey  specifically.  Probably  because  of  my  own  background,  I  have 
always  resented  ethnic,  national  definitions,  and  I  want  to  avoid  them.  I  know 
ultimately  that  it's  probably  a  very  silly  position,  because  these  definitions  are 
important  and  they  are  real,  but  I  just  don't  want  to  foster  them.  To  start  saying  to 
the  Tajiks  now  that  the  art  of  Tajikistan  is  so  different  from  the  art  of  Iran,  and  they 
are  a  great  people,  and  the  same  for  the  Uzbeks;  I  mean,  that  strikes  me  as  dishonest 
How  do  you  tell  a  Syrian  that  there's  a  Syrian  art  different  from  a  Jordanian  art? 
SMITH:  But  you  can  have  a  conception  of  Christian  art  and  still  make  distinctions 
between  Sienese  and  Florentine  works. 

GRABAR:  You  can,  but  I  don't  think  that  we  have  reached  that  level  of 
sophistication  here.  But  there  you  are  right.  I  think  the  correct  procedure  for  the 
field  now  would  be  to  subdivide  into  smaller  groups,  smaller  interests,  and  work  on 
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them.  But  the  moment  I  say  that,  my  instinct  is  to  say  we  ought  to  separate  people 
dealing  with  the  Muslim  west,  with  the  central  Muslim  lands,  with  the  eastern  Muslim 
lands,  with  the  south-eastern  Muslim  lands;  it  is  geographically  that  we  distinguish 
things,  and  geographically  becomes  automatically  ethnic  and  national  now.  The 
future  of  the  field  is  in  developing  these  subgroups,  and  probably  the  subgroups  are 
going  to  be  meaningless  in  American  culture,  which  no  longer  has  easy  contacts  with 
that  world.  You  need  visas  and  valid  passports,  and  half  these  countries  are  allegedly 
terrorist-sponsoring  countries,  so  access  to  that  world  has  become  more  difficult  for 
non-Muslims,  and  therefore  interest  in  it  has  also  lessened  among  non-Muslims. 

On  the  other  hand,  interest  from  local  people  has  grown,  but  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Western  scholar  to  cater  to  that  interest,  or  even  to  mollify,  to 
say,  "If  you  are  interested  in  Turkey,  work  a  little  bit  on  Iran."  Or,  ultimately,  is  it 
not  going  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Westerner  to  argue  about  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  art  of  Muslim  countries?  It  is  they  themselves  who  have  to  start 
defining.  One  can  react  to  this,  but  the  definition  has  to  come  from  them. 
SMITH:  Do  art  historians,  and  I  suppose  to  some  degree  archaeologists,  who  are 
actually  based  in  the  Middle  East  ask  different  questions  than  their  European  and 
North  American  counterparts? 

GRABAR:  Well,  maybe  not  archaeologists,  because,  first  of  all,  there  are  relatively 
few  of  them.  The  best  ones  are  outside  of  the  Middle  East,  and  this  is  a  drama  of  the 
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political  situation,  that  they  have  no  opportunities  in  their  own  country.  But  most  of 
them  deal  only  with  their  own  countries  once  they  are  there.  Partly  it's  not  their  fault, 
because  they  have  no  access  to  anything  else.  And  since  neighboring  countries 
usually  are  not  on  good  terms  with  each  other,  it's  easier  for  a  former  student  of  mine 
who's  in  Bangladesh  to  go  to  Turkey  than  to  go  to  India.   She  can't  go  to  India 
because  it's  very  difficult  for  her,  and  it's  impossible  to  go  to  Pakistan.   So  they  tend 
to  develop  locally.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that,  but  then  you  see  the  outsider 
becomes  the  harmonizer  who  makes  a  unified  theory  out  of  masses  of  little 
experiments  done  in  forty-four  countries.  I,  sitting  at  Princeton,  or  someone  at  Ann 
Arbor  or  Cambridge,  or  wherever  it  is,  bring  all  this  together  because  we  have  better 
library  facilities,  into  a  unified  theory. 

SMITH:  But  at  the  time  you  started  out  you  were  it,  at  least  academically. 
GRABAR:  Absolutely.  Not  only  that,  but  also  at  that  time  I  was  convinced  of  the 
validity  of  the  unified  theory. 

SMITH:  And  you  weren't  hired  to  teach  Arabic  art,  or  Iranian  art,  or  Turkish  art,  you 
were  hired  to  teach  a  whole  culture. 

GRABAR:  But  the  decision  to  do  that  was  not  made  by  that  culture.  I  was  very 
much  attacked  by  several  more  forward-looking  Muslim  intellectuals,  who  usually  live 
in  France  or  in  England  or  the  United  States,  for  always  using  the  word  "Islamic." 
They  say,  "Why  is  it  that  you  say  Russian  art,  Latvian  art,  or  Polish  art  rather  than 
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Orthodox  art,  and  yet  for  us  poor  Muslims  you  talk  about  Islamic  art  instead  of 
talking  about  Syrian,  Egyptian,  or  Iranian  art?"  I  have  never  yet  found  the  right 
answer  to  that.  If  I  say  that  the  answer  is  that  what  is  different  about  them  is 
precisely  that  their  nationalities  or  ethnicities  have  been  subsumed  under  a  broader 
cultural  thing  and  that  this  is  a  good  thing:  it's  quality,  it's  originality,  they  say,  "You 
decide  this  from  the  outside  because  it's  easier  for  you  to  deal  with  us  like  that,  as  a 
group."  This  is  Edward  Said  and  Orientalism  and  things  like  that 

I  remember  a  very  interesting  incident.  I  was  teaching  Fine  Arts  13  at  some 
point  at  Harvard,  and  it  was  during  the  time  of  the  Persian  revolution,  in  79,  or 
shortly  thereafter.  I  had  a  kind  of  potboiler  lecture  on  what  classical  antiquity  meant 
in  history.  I  argued  there  that  one  of  the  things  it  did  was  to  develop  this  notion  of  a 
universal  man:  I  am  human,  and  nothing  human  is  alien  to  me.  I  said  that  this  was 
typical  of  a  certain  Islamic  view  of  a  universal  Muslim,  like  Khomeini,  who  was 
coming  to  power  at  that  time.  That's  not  exactly  how  I  put  it,  but  that  was  the  idea, 
and  a  week  later  the  classics  department  at  Harvard  sent  a  letter  to  the  dean  asking 
for  me  to  be  censured  for  accusing  classical  studies  of  having  affected  Khomeini.  It 
was  a  silly  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  also  true  that  one  of  the  fascinations  of  these  big 
courses  is  that  when  one  has  a  mind  that  thinks  and  bubbles,  one  does  make 
statements  in  front  of  four  hundred  people  that  one  hasn't  always  thought  through, 
because  they  usually  come  out  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  they  are  not  written  into 
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the  lecture. 

SMITH:  But  it's  not  a  secret  that  Islam  is  a  universalist  theology. 

GRABAR:  It  is  not  a  secret,  but  they  didn't  want  the  classical  inference,  because  this 

was  a  time  when  Islam  was  connected  with  terrorism,  with  fundamentalism,  with  the 

destruction  of  everything.  How  the  field  was  going  to  relate,  intellectually  and  in 

practical  terms,  to  the  growing  national  entities  I  think  has  been  the  main  problem. 

SMITH:  What  is  the  state  of  Iranian  or  Persian  art  history  in  Iran  right  now?  Are 

there  people  that  you  are  in  exchange  with? 

GRABAR:  No,  except  for  one  archaeologist.  It  is  weak,  because  the  best  Iranian  art 

historians  are  all  outside  of  Iran.  Especially  in  Iran,  there  was  a  feeling  among  the 

extreme  religious  types  that  art  was  un-Islamic  to  begin  with,  so  you  just  don't  deal 

with  that.  The  only  way  in  which  you  can  deal  with  it  is  as  national  property,  national 

glory,  so  you  maintain  things,  repair  them,  and  restore  them,  because  they  represent 

the  glories  of  your  past,  of  your  tradition. 

SMITH:   So  something  like  Isfahan  is  treated  largely  as  a  Persian  phenomenon? 

GRABAR:  As  a  Persian  phenomenon.  There,  there  is  a  remarkable  contradiction. 

Among  the  Persians  in  the  United  States,  it's  written  as  a  Persian  phenomenon,  and 

they  don't  like  when  it's  categorized  under  Islamic.  With  the  religious  types  in  Iran 

itself,  it's  much  more  complicated,  because,  in  a  way,  they  are  for  Islamic  values  and 

not  for  Persian  values.  I  must  admit  I  am  not  totally  clear  on  what  their  exact 
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situation  is  now,  how  they  feel  about  it.  I  know  that  lately  they  have  been  trying  to 
invite  people,  but  I'm  not  interested  in  that  kind  of  traveling  anymore. 
SMITH:  In  terms  of  the  topics  that  you  have  chosen  to  work  on,  you  mentioned 
initially  that  they  were  sort  of  obvious  and  traditional  art-historical  topics,  but  at  a 
certain  point  do  they  start  to  change?  Was  the  excavation  a  departure? 
GRABAR:  No,  the  excavation,  I  would  say,  was  a  traditional  thing.   I  was  lucky  in 
being  given  the  means  to  do  it  by  the  University  of  Michigan  and  then  by  Harvard. 
SMITH:  So  you  wanted  to  continue  to  deal  with  questions  about  the  Umayyad 
period? 

GRABAR:  No,  I  would  have  wanted  to  excavate  someplace  else.  There,  I  must 
admit,  almost  from  the  very  beginning,  I  would  not  have  wanted  to  continue  with  the 
Umayyads,  although  with  the  Jerusalem  book  I  ended  up  by  doing  a  great  deal.  Then 
I  moved  to  twelfth-  and  thirteenth-century  things,  then  to  fourteenth-century  things.   I 
rarely  dealt  with  anything  beyond  1400,  but  until  I  was  asked  by  the  Aga  Khan  to  join 
his  committee,  I  did  spend  practically  every  summer  developing  a  new  topic.  The 
new  topic  came  out  of  reading  something  in  another  field,  or  of  reading  a  text,  or 
looking  at  some  image,  or  visiting  a  museum,  but  the  obligation  I  felt  every  year  was 
to  have  a  new  direction.  I  think  the  fact  that  I  did  this  for  about  twenty-five  years — I 
still  have  notes  here  and  there  about  things  I  have  never  pursued — gave  a  kind  of 
scholarly  quality  to  much  of  what  I  have  done,  because  it  was  always  an  investigation 
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into  something,  and  I  knew  how  to  investigate.  So  even  now  that  I  have  sold  the 
library  I  still  have  dozens  of  things  in  my  head  that  I  hope  to  investigate. 

What  happened  from  the  early  eighties,  when  I  started  working  for  the  Aga 
Khan,  is  that  then  I  started  reacting  to  requests  by  others,  either  the  Aga  Khan 
himself,  with  his  seminars  and  his  program,  or  other  people  asked  me  if  I  could 
participate  at  a  meeting  on  this  or  that,  because  by  then  I  was  becoming  sufficiently 
well  known.    So  at  that  moment  I  started  using  my  knowledge  to  answer  the 
questions  of  others.  Sometimes  I  think  I  did  reasonably  interesting  things  that  way, 
but  it  was  no  longer  the  genuine  stuff  that  comes  from  yourself. 

At  some  point  I  began  to  say  silly  things    I  remember  the  first  time  I  noticed 
this.  I've  forgotten  exactly  which  year  it  would  have  been,  late  eighties  or  mid- 
eighties,  but  Trinity  College,  in  Hartford,  had  arranged  a  series  of  lectures  on  Islam.  I 
was  supposed  to  give  a  lecture  on  Islam  and  the  arts.  This  was  the  kind  of  thing  I'd 
done  for  thirty  years,  from  ladies  clubs  to  universities.  So  I  got  a  bunch  of  slides 
together  and  I  had  a  kind  of  automatic  spiel  that  came  out  of  x  number  of  slides.  It 
was  late  afternoon,  or  early  evening,  I  gave  the  lecture,  it  was  fairly  effective,  a  great 
success,  there  were  masses  of  people  and  lots  of  applause.  Then  the  organizer  said, 
"Now  we  want  a  copy  of  your  lecture  to  print."  I  said  I  didn't  know  if  I  wanted  to  do 
that,  but  he  said,  "Oh,  yes,  it  was  so  brilliant.  Couldn't  you  see  that  everybody  was 
enraptured  by  your  words?"  and  so  on.    So  I  went  back  and  prepared  a  written 
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version,  with  some  illustrations,  and  I  sent  it  to  the  organizer,  Yvonne  Haddad,  and  I 
said  it  was  no  good.  It  was  more  or  less  what  I  said  in  the  lecture,  but  in  written  form 
it  just  didn't  work.   She  agreed,  and  it  was  never  published. 

This  was  the  time  when  I  realized  something  which  I  haven't  totally  been  able 
to  explain  to  myself:  how  one  can  be  extremely  successful  in  speech,  with  the  right 
slides,  and  look  like  an  idiot  in  writing.  In  other  words,  oral  competence  had  taken 
over.  Oral  competence,  especially  with  carefully  chosen  slides,  worked,  but  I  realized 
also  that  it  didn't  work  for  everybody.  It  worked  for  undergraduates  and  for  old 
ladies.  It  never  worked  with  colleagues  and  it  never  worked  with  my  graduate 
students.  Once  or  twice  I  told  graduate  students  to  come  and  listen  to  me  doing  this 
kind  of  thing  because  they  would  have  to  do  it  themselves.  They  always  came  back 
absolutely  appalled:   "How  can  you  say  such  primitive  things,  such  simple-minded 
things?"  I'm  curious  to  know  now  that  if  they  have  started  doing  this  sort  of  thing, 
but  I  started  doing  too  much  of  it.  Every  colloquium,  every  symposium  of  the  Aga 
Khan  was  about  renovation  or  no  renovation,  and  how  one  fixed  old  buildings.  Well, 
I  once  developed  one  or  two  thoughts  on  that,  but  generally,  I  was  repeating  myself. 
SMITH:  I  wonder,  since  you  were  studying  Islamic  art  as  a  unified  field,  why  not  do 
a  study  of  an  eighteenth-century  topic,  or  of  a  twentieth-century  topic? 
GRABAR:  That's  what  I  wanted  to  do.  Twentieth  century  I  did,  when  I  was 
working  on  the  ornament  book  [The  Mediation  of  Ornament],  which  Islamicists 
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haven't  found  terribly  interesting.  People  outside  Islamic  art  have  shown  some 
interest,  although  it's  complicated  and  a  little  convoluted.  Then  I  was  asked  by  a 
modern  painter,  Philip  Taaffe,  to  publish  an  introduction  to  his  exhibition  two  years 
ago.  We  interviewed  each  other  for  about  four  or  five  hours  and  then  one  of  his 
minions  made  a  conversation  out  of  it.  I  would  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  am  retiring  early  and  why  I  sold  my  library.  I  do  want  to  get  into  something 
different. 

I  remember  something  Ackerman  told  me  many  years  ago.  He  said,  "What  do 
you  want  me  to  do?  I've  written  a  book  on  Michelangelo's  architecture,  I've  written  a 
book  on  Palladio.  Do  you  want  me  to  do  a  book  on  Serlio,  a  book  on  Brunelleschi? 
Just  pick  up  architects  one  by  one  and  write  books?"  No.  There  is  a  certain  point 
when  you  want  to  write  on  something  else.  However,  you  are  paid  to  do  Islamic  art. 
Here  it  is  a  little  bit  better  because  I  am  a  professor  of  history,  I  could  do  any  damn 
thing  I  pleased,  but  I  still  was  the  prisoner  of  my  library,  of  my  notes,  of  my  past,  of 
my  commitments.  I  think  by  the  end  of  this  year  I  will  be  through  with  the 
commitments  and  then  I  can  do  what  I  want. 

It's  a  silly  thing  to  say,  but  I  would  be  quite  prepared  now  to  go  to  the  Getty 
and  become  a  kind  of  pope  for  five  or  ten  years,  though  I'm  probably  a  little  bit  old. 
Still,  to  be  a  pope  and  say,  "Look,  I'm  going  to  make  connections  between  all  these 
various  fields  and  various  people,  and  since  I  no  longer  have  any  specific  objective 
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other  than  objectives  of  vanity,  it  should  work  out  quite  well."  In  fact,  this  is  the  kind 
of  individual  the  Getty  might  think  about — not  me  necessarily — rather  than  going  for 
the  cult  of  youth,  which  is  the  tendency  now,  where  you  pick  up  somebody  very 
brilliant  and  young  and  kill  him.  Within  five  years  the  person  is  killed.  I  have  seen 
this  all  over  the  place — every  Harvard  assistant  professor.  My  fifteen  years  at 
Michigan  were  wonderful  because  I  was  in  a  first-class  university  with  an  excellent 
library,  wonderful  colleagues,  without  pressures.  I  gather  the  pressures  are  there 
now,  but  there  were  no  pressures  then.  I  remember,  when  I  became  an  associate 
professor  somebody  said,  "Now  you  don't  have  to  do  anything,"  which  was  a 
marvelous  idea.  This  absence  of  pressure  broadened  me  and  made  me  try  masses  of 
things  until  something  came  up. 

I  pity  the  young  people  now  who  have  to  show  off  so  young.  I  never  had  to 
write  a  curriculum  vitae  of  my  own  until  I  was  forty.  I  was  hired  at  Harvard  without 
being  interviewed  by  anybody.  I  didn't  have  to  give  a  lecture.  To  find  out  whether  I 
knew  how  to  lecture  they  just  called  somebody  and  said,  "Does  this  guy  know  how  to 
give  good  lectures?"  There  was  absolutely  no  test,  and  I  was  hired  at  Michigan  also 
without  any  test.  At  the  Institute  here  I  didn't  apply  for  the  job.  I  was  interviewed  for 
two  hours  and  then  got  the  job.  But  young  people  today  can't  do  this.  It's  illegal 
And  that's  frightening  because  it  will  destroy  them;  they  will  be  killed.  They  will  be 
killed  because  they  will  never  have  the  time  to  develop  any  depth.  It  might  work  out 
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if,  let's  say,  they  deal  with  Renaissance  art  or  nineteenth-century  art,  because  there 

you  don't  need  to  spend  ten  years  learning  bizarre  languages  or  traveling  to  strange 

places,  but  for  those  who  have  to  do  these  things,  it  will  just  never  work,  and  that's 

frightening. 

SMITH:  You  did  start  attracting  graduate  students  while  you  were  at  Michigan, 

right? 

GRABAR:  Yes. 

SMITH:  In  what  ways  did  you  direct  them  to  the  problems  that  would  define  their 

dissertations  and  maybe  their  professional  directions? 

GRABAR:  Very  little.  I  would  even  say  that  the  weakest  students  were  the  ones  to 

whom  I  suggested  thesis  subjects.  All  the  others  developed  them  either  from  some 

personal  experience  they  had,  or  knowledge,  or  from  the  seminars  I  taught.  I  would 

say  that  the  greatest  thing  I  did  in  Michigan  during  my  last  eight  years  there  was  a 

series  of  seminars.  I  know  ex-students  now  who  still  remember  those  seminars.  That 

was  the  ideal  time  to  be  a  student  of  mine  because  I  was  in  my  middle  to  late  thirties, 

in  other  words,  full  of  vigor  and  energy.  I  was  bubbling  with  ideas  and  full  of 

knowledge,  and  I  was  trying  to  put  it  all  together.  So  I  gave  what  I  know  were 

absolutely  superb  seminars.  Maqamat,  Jerusalem,  and  Isfahan  came  out  of  the 

seminars.  The  Demotte  Shahnama  was  a  Harvard  seminar.  The  number  of  students 

who  got  their  topics  out  of  these  seminars  is  just  astounding.  I  could  name  you  one 
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after  the  other.   I  did  very  well  with  these  seminars,  up  until  the  Aga  Khan  thing. 

SMITH:    What  were  the  problems  that  you  then  set  in  the  Maqamat  seminar? 

GRAB  AR:  There,  I  had  students  work  not  on  the  Maqamat  but  on  other  illustrated 

manuscripts.  I  never  did  what  a  lot  of  other  people  do,  and  that  is  have  everybody 

work  on  the  same  topic.  I  presented  my  manuscript,  or  my  group  of  manuscripts,  and 

the  students  were  given  other  manuscripts,  which  they  presented.  For  the  Jerusalem 

seminars,  which  were  at  Michigan  and  at  Harvard,  students  worked  on  other  holy 

places. 

SMITH:  Now,  was  that  largely  on  the  Dome  of  the  Rock? 

GRABAR:  No,  that  was  on  the  notion  of  a  holy  city.  My  idea,  which  actually  didn't 

work  out  very  well — I  didn't  use  it  in  the  book — was  that  all  holy  cities  were 

comparable  to  each  other.  I  think  on  the  contrary  now  that  holy  cities  are  very 

different  from  each  other,  but  that's  another  story. 

SMITH:  So  you  presented  on  Jerusalem. 

GRABAR:   I  presented  on  Jerusalem,  and  they  did  Benares,  Mecca,  Qum, 

Compostello  ...  the  student  working  on  Mecca  wrote  some  interesting  things. 

SMITH:  So  you  didn't  have  to  be  an  Islamicist  to  take  this  class? 

GRABAR:  Absolutely  not.  No,  in  fact,  half  the  students  were  not  Islamicists.  It  was 

rather  interesting.  I  remember  Michael  Kimmelman,  who  is  now  the  big  reviewer  of 

the  arts  in  the  New  York  Times.  He  came  during  the  year  I  was  giving  the  last  of  the 
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Jerusalem  seminars,  and  after  two  weeks  he  said,  "I'm  not  willing  to  deal  with  all  this, 
to  even  listen  about  all  these  odd  languages."  So  he  never  took  the  seminar.  But  at 
Harvard  and  at  Michigan  a  lot  of  the  best  students  at  the  university  tended  to  take  a 
seminar  with  me  because  I  had  acquired  a  reputation  of  giving  interesting  seminars 
that  led  to  something  else. 

The  Demotte  seminar  was  a  typical  topic.  We  were  going  to  investigate  a 
manuscript  with  a  problem,  and  I'd  known  the  problem  for  thirty  years.  I  had  given  a 
seminar  on  it  at  Michigan  in  the  late  fifties,  but  I  hadn't  figured  it  out.   So  I  decided, 
since  several  of  these  miniatures  were  at  Harvard,  that  we  would  work  on  it  there.  I 
had  a  terrific  group  of  students  there,  and  the  seminar  gelled.  All  of  us,  the  six  or 
seven  who  were  there,  all  remember  this  vividly.  One  person,  Sheila  Blair,  discovered 
how  the  text  was  redone  in  order  to  put  the  miniatures  in;  it  was  a  brilliant  discovery. 
Another  student  found  all  the  Chinese  elements.  But  there  I  had  organized  the 
students  into  brigades,  each  one  with  a  subproblem.  For  reasons  that  none  of  us  ever 
understood,  it  worked;  it  gelled  as  a  group.  The  excitement  that  we  had  before  any 
meeting  was  extraordinary,  because  we  knew  everybody  was  going  to  bring 
something  new  and  exciting.  That  is  the  kind  of  chemistry  which  happened  maybe  ten 
times  in  my  life  as  a  teacher.  One  of  the  greatest  memories  I  have  is  of  these  seminars 
that  worked  and  operated  so  well.  And  the  students  remember  them  too  with  great 
pleasure  and  affection,  except  for  one  sourpuss,  who  was  a  sourpuss  then  and  is  a 
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sourpuss  now — but  otherwise  it  was  very  successful. 

SMITH:  Have  any  of  them  published  their  little  sections? 

GRABAR:  Sheila  Blair  did  a  book  with  me,  we  did  it  together,  because  that  was  a 

breakthrough  discovery.  Terry  Allen  published  an  article  on  the  work  he  had  done 

there.  And  Nancy  [Shatzman]  Steinhardt,  who  is  now  at  Penn,  published  her  part. 

The  others,  to  my  knowledge,  didn't.  [Marianna]  Shreve  Simpson  now  has  published 

a  gorgeous  book  of  her  own,  but  her  thesis  came  out  of  her  work  in  that  seminar.  So 

that  was  quite  good  and  quite  successful. 

SMITH:  I  think  you  said  last  night  that  currently  there  may  be  twenty  people 

teaching  Islamic  art  history. 

GRABAR:  Fifteen  to  twenty. 

SMITH:  Are  they  all  your  students? 

GRABAR:  All  but  two  or  three.  There  may  be  three  or  four  now.  Now  there  are 

some  new  people  who  were  not  students  of  mine.  Two  of  them  are  students  of 

students  of  mine.  When  I  turned  sixty,  which  was  also  my  last  year  at  Harvard,  there 

was  a  kind  of  commemorative  party  in  my  honor  at  which  they  offered  me  a 

festschrift,  which  was  really  very  interesting.  Only  my  students  who  had  finished  their 

Ph.D.  contributed  to  it,  which  irritated  a  lot  of  people.  Those  who  had  not  finished 

were  not  allowed,  and  this  led  to  some  internal  bickering — and  they  did  not  invite 

colleagues.  But  it  came  out  of  their  own  initiative,  and  I  liked  that  very  much  because 
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those  were  the  people  with  whom  I  had  real  personal  relationships.  By  then  I  had 
directed  about  sixty-five  Ph.D.s  and  I  would  say  about  forty  of  them  were  there. 
When  we  all  gathered  for  the  big  dinner,  I  realized  that  they  divided  themselves  very 
neatly  into  groups  of  five  or  six  for  every  five  years.  They  came  at  different  times,  but 
they  kind  of  gelled  into  groups  every  five  years,  and  how  different  these  groups  were 
from  each  other!  There  was  the  very  old  crowd  from  Michigan  that  included  some 
absolutely  first-rate  scholars.  One  truly  first-rate  scholar  made  her  marriage  more 
important  than  her  scholarship. 
SMITH:  Who  was  this? 

GRABAR:  Lisa  Golombek,  who  went  to  Toronto,  but  did  not  live  up  to  her 
potential.  She  decided  to  make  her  marriage  and  her  family  more  important  than 
anything  else.  Now  that  her  children  are  grown,  she  would  like  to  come  back,  but  she 
lost  contact  with  developments  in  the  field.  She's  a  wonderful  person.   So  this  was 
the  first  group.  Then  there  was  a  second  group,  the  third  group,  until  you  got  to  the 
very  last  group,  and  I  realized  that  in  terms  of  intellectual  abilities  and  inventiveness, 
the  last  two  groups  of  five  were  far  superior  to  the  previous  ones.  Aside  from  Lisa 
Golombek,  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  students  I  had  were  sometimes  very  good,  and 
some  of  them  had  very  good  careers,  but  they  were  not  comparable  to  the  group  that 
is  now  between  forty  and  forty-five  years  old,  who  were  really  tremendous  students. 
But  the  very  interesting  thing  is  that  not  one  of  them  is  working  in  a  museum  or 
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teaching  Islamic  art. 

SMITH:  What  are  they  doing? 

GRABAR:  They  have  no  jobs.  Two  of  them,  who  married  each  other,  are 

sufficiently  wealthy  that  they  can  afford  it. 

SMITH:  Do  those  two  publish  independently? 

GRABAR:  A  great  deal;  they  are  publishing  and  very  successful.  They  are  very 

bitter,  but  they  are  managing.  One  is  the  associate  director  of  the  Walters  Art 

Gallery,  and  she  deals  with  the  whole  of  art  and  with  administration.  One  teaches 

architecture  at  CCNY  [City  College,  New  York].    She  failed  to  get  tenure  at 

Columbia.  Another  one  has  given  up  the  field  and  is  working  in  a  computer  company 

in  California.  He's  a  difficult  person.  But  he  writes  and  continues  to  work  entirely  on 

his  own.  But  their  quality  was  greater  than  that  of  anybody  else,  of  the  previous 

groups.  And  yet  the  previous  groups  have  jobs.  Not  all  of  them,  but  the  majority 

have  jobs.  The  first  two  groups  often  all  got  jobs. 

SMITH:  Did  you  train  anybody  who  was  not  an  Islamicist  but  who  wanted  to  work 

with  you  for  theoretical  reasons? 

GRABAR:  Yes,  there  were  one  or  two  people  in  ancient,  Near  Eastern  art,  one  in 

particular  who  has  no  job,  a  person  I  ended  up  admiring  a  great  deal.  She  has  never 

been  able  to  get  a  job  so  she  developed  a  trick  of  teaching  companies  how  to  organize 

themselves  and  their  personnel,  and  she  continues  with  her  scholarship  on  the  side. 
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SMITH:  How  would  you  say  your  teaching  style  relates  to  the  teaching  style  of  your 
teachers? 

GRABAR:  Oh,  I  am  a  far  better  teacher.  I'm  far  better,  in  the  good  and  the  bad 
sense.  I  am  much  more  eloquent.  For  instance,  my  father  was  very  ineloquent.  He 
still  belonged  to  the  tradition  where  good  professors  were  supposed  to  be  a  little 
boring.  In  fact,  I  know  when  I  gave  a  series  of  lectures  in  Russia  several  years  ago,  I 
was  told  that  the  habit  of  including  a  joke  was  an  Americanism.  They  considered  any 
professor  who  made  jokes  was  somebody  who  hadn't  prepared  anything,  and  who 
was  probably  not  very  good.  The  good  professor  was  supposed  to  be  a  bore  and  to 
give  you  facts  and  things  of  that  nature.  I  occasionally  gave  boring  lectures,  but  I  was 
never  boring. 

The  other  thing:  I  always  reacted  much  more  to  the  students'  interests. 
Weitzmann,  Friend,  my  father,  Kantorowicz  were  all  people  who  were  interested  in 
their  own  work.  Students  for  them  were  either  test  cases,  or  they  prepared  footnotes, 
or  they  were  trained  to  do  something — but  as  a  technique,  not  as  an  intellectual 
adventure.  Whereas  I  think  that  on  the  whole  I  tried  always  to  make  students  develop 
themselves,  and  I  got  interested  in  what  they  were  doing  and  the  directions  they  were 
taking.  I  was  always  very  concerned  with  how  they  presented  papers  and  things  of 
that  nature.  So  those,  I  would  say,  are  the  main  differences.  The  other  difference 
which  students  have  told  me  or  written  to  me  about  is  that  I  was  always  very 
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generous.  But  that  was  true  of  a  lot  of  my  teachers  too;  I  think  Friend  and 

Weitzmann  and  Baldwin  Smith  and  my  father  were  generous  with  their  time,  if  you 

came  to  ask  them  questions.  They  were  not  hiding  or  holding  on  to  something. 

SMITH:  You  also  said  that  in  the  seventies  your  students  became  largely  natives  of 

the  Middle  East. 

GRABAR:  Yes,  right,  in  the  late  seventies. 

SMITH:  So  the  majority  of  the  last  group  of  people  that  you  were  talking  about  were 

from  the  Middle  East. 

GRABAR:  The  majority,  yes. 

SMITH:  Aside  from  that,  I'd  like  to  get  a  sense  of  the  trends  in  student  interests  and 

the  changing  nature  of  their  topics  or  the  ideas  that  they  brought  with  them,  as  to 

what  was  important  and  what  was  dull. 

GRABAR:  I  think  that  there  were  several  things.  First  of  all,  an  interest  in 

architecture.  I  think  that  there  was  a  clear  decrease  in  interest  in  those  arts  that 

required  an  enormous  knowledge  of  museums,  of  museum  collections,  and  things  of 

that  nature.   I'm  not  sure  why  this  was  so.  Again,  there  are  exceptions.  But  part  of 

the  reason  I  think  is  that  architecture  is  maybe  a  most  brilliant  aspect  of  Islamic  art 

and  a  most  visible  one.  Also,  there  is  universal  agreement  by  travelers  that  to  go  to 

Isfahan  or  see  the  Taj  Mahal  or  the  Alhambra  or  the  streets  of  Cairo  is  impressive, 

whereas  how  many  people  know  that  the  Top  Kapi  Seray  [Museum]  has 
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extraordinary  Persian  miniatures?  Or  that  the  Vienna  Museum  has  this  or  that?  So, 
interest  in  architecture,  and  archaeology  to  a  certain  degree  as  an  extension  of  that .  . 
.  but  I  think  the  interest  in  architecture  certainly  is  a  novelty  that  students  brought  in. 
I  think  because  of  the  Aga  Khan  I  also  got  more  involved  in  architecture.  That  was 
the  main  trend. 

The  other  thing  was  the  developing  interest  in  the  role  of  women,  although  it 
was  not  so  visible  in  my  students  as  in  the  surrounding  climate.  I  may  have  been 
pushing  that  because  I  was  fascinated  by  how  one  never  asked  those  questions.  What 
did  women  like?  What  did  women  do?  How  did  they  operate? 
SMITH:  You  point  out  that  the  very  recent  thing  that  you  showed  me,  the  mantle  of 
Roger,  was  probably  made  by  women.  Is  that  something  that  would  have  been 
discussed  twenty  years  ago? 

GRABAR:  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  so.  The  first  was  actually  a  former  student 
of  mine,  Ulkii  Bates,  who  is  at  Hunter  College.  I  think  she  was  one  of  the  first  to 
have  written  on  women  as  patrons  of  architecture.  Now  there  are  quite  a 
few — Renata  Holod  at  Penn,  for  instance.  Several  have  done  it.  It's  not  that  one  was 
against  these  topics,  one  just  didn't  think  about  them;  this  was  not  a  significant  issue. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  that  most  of  the  students  I  had,  especially  those  coming  from 
the  Middle  East,  were  more  conservative  in  their  theoretical  outlook  than  the  students 
I  would  have  had  coming  from  here.  I  think  the  students  of  the  previous  generation, 
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who  were  mostly  American  still,  were  more  inventive  and  imaginative.  But,  you  see, 
the  thing  they  lost  was  contact  with  the  Middle  Eastern  world  itself.   Oh,  they  may 
have  taken  a  trip  once  to  study  something,  but  all  the  previous  generations  spent 
several  years  there,  traveling,  learning  the  languages,  living  there. 

There  was  also  a  whole  group  of  them  who  came  out — this  is  interesting — of 
the  drug  culture.  I've  had,  I  think,  three  students,  or  two  for  sure,  who  spent  three  or 
four  years  in  a  kind  of  stupor  in  Nepal  or  in  Iran  or  in  Afghanistan  before  they  got  out 
of  it  and  came  back.  So  they  came  back  with  experience.  They  developed  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  general,  and  they  had  an  experience  of  lands  and  of  life 
that  these  little  cuties  coming  out  of  Wellesley  just  never  had.  And  together  with  this, 
although  the  drugs  were  not  there,  was  the  Peace  Corps.  There  was  a  whole  period 
when  there  were  five  or  six  people  coming  into  the  field  out  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Then  the  Peace  Corps  was  abandoned  in  most  of  the  Middle  Eastern  countries 
because  the  volunteers  were  accused  of  being  spies.  But  that  Peace  Corps  connection 
was  very  important,  very  significant  in  creating  an  opportunity  for  students  to  have  an 
experience  of  the  Middle  East,  of  the  Muslim  world,  and  this  disappeared  with  the 
later  students,  unless  they  were  Middle  Easterners  themselves. 
SMITH:  It  sounds  to  some  degree  like  your  students  were  less  affected  by  the  waves 
of  interest  in  structuralism,  poststructuralism,  deconstruction? 
GRABAR:  That  is  something  I  gave  them,  and  they  didn't  always  appreciate  it. 
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Partially  like  me,  initially,  they  were  much  more  Orientalist  adventurers  than 
intellectual  adventurers.  I  suspect,  in  a  way,  that  I  may  have  combined  a  little  bit  of 
both,  but  the  more  normal  thing  in  my  field  is  to  become  an  Orientalist  adventurer: 
You  go  to  strange  lands,  you  find  out  about  new  things,  and  you  also  find  natives.  As 
my  colleagues  in  classics  here  say,  "Our  great  luck  is  that  we  have  no  natives.  Our 
Greeks  and  Latins  have  been  dead  for  two  thousand  years,  or  almost,  and  we  don't 
have  to  worry  about  them." 
[Tape  VI,  Side  One] 

SMITH:  When  you  were  digging  in  Syria,  how  did  that  affect  your  thinking  about 
classical  Islamic  art  and  what  you  were  uncovering?  Was  there  a  connection? 
GRABAR:  I  suppose  there  was.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  direct.  But  I  can  give  you 
concrete  examples.  Every  time  one  was  discovering  something  or  opening  a  trench, 
the  workers  always  gave  interpretations  of  what  they  found.  The  interpretations  the 
workers  gave  were  sometimes  quite  cuckoo,  but  they  had  to  have  explanations.  They 
were  always  very  anthropomorphic.  That  made  me  feel  that  people  in  the  past 
probably  made  similar  judgments  about  what  they  saw.  So  I  transferred  to  the  past 
the  mode  of  behavior  of  the  workers  I  had,  which  of  course  has  an  advantage  and  a 
flaw.  The  flaw  is  that  those  were  very  simple  people  I  dealt  with,  and  in  the  Syrian 
desert  that  may  be  all  right.  But  I  never  could  have  access  to  the  sophistication  that 
existed  in  the  past,  because  the  present  sophisticated  people  are  so  different  from  the 
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sophisticated  people  of  the  past.  At  least  it's  reasonable  to  make  the  assumption  that 
the  simple  people  today  are  more  like  whatever  the  simple  people  were  in  the  past. 
But  that's  something  I  must  admit  that  I  have  not  really  thought  through. 

What  I  remember  about  those  months  spent  excavating  was  the  sheer  physical 
excitement  and  joy  of  being  away  from  normal  life.  The  pleasure  of  archaeology  as  an 
activity  far  overwhelms  whatever  you  find.  This  is  why  so  much  archaeology  is  never 
published,  because  once  you  go  home  it  all  sounds  like  a  terrible  bore.  I  deposited  all 
the  remains  and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  photographs  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
as  you  know,  and  I  am  sure  nobody  will  ever  look  at  them,  because  I  wrote  the  book 
[City  in  the  Desert:  Qasr  al-Hayr  East]  and  it  made  sense,  and  nobody  has  found 
any  reason  to  object  to  any  significant  part  of  it,  so  nobody  is  going  to  check  my 
evidence.  You  see,  I  could  have  invented  the  whole  thing.  This  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
aspects  of  archaeology,  which  is  sometimes  difficult  for  some  people  to  handle.  The 
book  made  sense  largely  because  of  my  awareness  of  the  contemporary  world, 
because  I  understood  how  you  traveled  from  one  place  to  another,  what  the 
landscapes  looked  like,  and  so  forth.  So,  in  that  way,  the  contemporary  world  is  very 
important.  I  also  learned  a  kind  of  vulgar  language,  of  which  I've  forgotten  a  great 
deal  now.  I  figured  out  what  people  were  talking  about,  what  simple  people  felt 
about  this  or  that.  But  it's  something  I  have  to  reflect  a  little  bit  more  about  and  try  to 
refocus  in  a  written  form.  I'm  curious  to  know  if  it  would  be  different  from  what  I  am 
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telling  you  now. 

SMITH:  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  little  bit  about  your  wife  and  your  children,  and  then 
secondly  I  want  to  ask  you  to  sort  of  sum  up  your  thoughts  about  art  history  in  the 
U.S.  and  its  relation  to  other  art-historical  traditions.  Did  your  wife  develop  a  career? 
GRABAR:  Oh,  yes,  very  much  so.  We  met  when  I  was  a  junior  at  Harvard  and  she 
was  a  junior  at  Wellesley.  We  got  married  in  '5 1,  and  we  have  been  married  for  forty- 
six  years.  In  the  beginning  she  helped  me  by  teaching  school  while  I  finished  graduate 
school,  then  when  I  started  teaching  she  finished  her  Ph.D.  at  Michigan,  in  English 
literature.  The  then  chairman  of  the  department,  Warner  Rice,  who  just  died  last  year 
or  the  year  before  last,  was  one  of  those  big,  powerful  old  chairmen.  He  told  her  that 
no  woman  would  ever  get  a  job  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  the  English 
department.  She  taught  at  Eastern  Michigan  [University]  and  she  had  a  career 
teaching  English  literature  and  composition  throughout  our  marriage.  But  my  career 
was  the  dominant  one,  and  she  adjusted  to  it. 

SMITH:  So  she  moved  to  a  college  in  the  Boston  area  when  you  went  to  Harvard? 
GRABAR:  That's  right.  When  we  moved  to  Harvard  it  was  beginning  to  be  difficult 
to  find  jobs,  so  she  found  something  at  Fitchburg  State  [College],  which  was  not 
considered  to  be  a  fancy  place,  but  I  think  to  her  remarkable  credit  she  accepted  that 
this  was  going  to  be  her  role,  and  she  also  accepted  even  a  little  bit  earlier  that  there 
were  just  too  many  people  in  her  field,  which  was  Victorian  literature,  and  there  was 
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no  need  for  her  to  pursue  scholarship.  We  had  two  children,  both  born  in  Ann  Arbor. 
Our  daughter  died  tragically  at  the  age  of  thirty  of  a  long  disease  that  she  acquired  at 
twenty,  of  kidney  failure.  That  was  a  traumatic  event  in  our  life,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  I  was  happy  to  leave  Harvard  to  come  here.  She  had  died  some  years  before 
that,  but  both  of  us  were  completely  distraught  by  this  and  had  some  difficult  years. 
Our  son  is  a  very  brilliant  lawyer  who  makes  four  times  my  salary  and  has  three 
children  and  is  reasonably  unhappy  or  reasonably  happy,  whatever  it  is.  I  mean,  there 
is  no  significant  problem  there    There  may  be  sooner  or  later,  but  for  the  time  being  it 
works  very  well. 

So  we  have  had  a  typical  life  of  the  big,  successful  professor  with  a  spouse 
who  does  her  own  thing,  and  we've  had  problems  and  difficulties,  like  all  couples, 
over  the  years.  One  of  the  issues  was  whether  I  didn't  push  my  wife  to  finish  her 
degree  and  to  get  a  job  to  occupy  her  so  she  wouldn't  bug  me  about  doing  things.  I 
suspect  that  there  may  be  something  to  that;  I'm  not  now  denying  it.  But  it  was  also 
the  model  of  my  mother.  My  wife  was  very  fond  of  my  mother,  and  my  mother  was 
very  strong  in  saying,  "Look,  if  you  marry  a  professor,  you  have  to  have  a  profession, 
because  a  scholar  will  never  be  a  good  family  man  and  stay  home  and  do  everything 
because  he  has  to  do  scientific  discoveries,"  and  so  on.  But  I  would  say, 
retrospectively,  although  we  have  had  some  difficulties,  it  has  been  a  very  happy 
marriage,  and  we've  been  very  supportive  of  each  other  over  the  years. 
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SMITH:  When  you  went  to  do  the  digs  in  Syria  did  you  pack  up  your  family? 
GRABAR:  No.  The  children  were  small.  We  have  a  lot  of  letters  that  we  exchanged 
at  that  time.  I  think  that  those  were  very  hard  times  for  my  wife.  I  didn't  realize  then 
how  hard  they  were,  and  she  probably  never  told  me  how  hard  they  were,  but  she  was 
stuck  three  months  a  year  with  two  little  children — very  nice  children,  but  still  two 
little  children.    It's  not  only  that,  it's  also  that  I  came  back  with  stories  to  tell.  I  had 
adventures.  So  I  went  to  our  children's  schools  and  talked  about  hunting  in  the  desert 
and  excavating,  and  all  the  little  kids  sat  there  with  big  wide  eyes.  In  other  words,  it 
gave  me  an  aura  of  excitement  and  superiority  which  ultimately,  at  some  point,  I 
know  she  resented.  I  think  the  fact  that  she  managed  to  go  through  those  six  or  seven 
years  so  well  is  to  her  credit  and  to  her  honor. 

SMITH:  But  then  it  also  sounds  like  during  the  Aga  Khan  period  you  were 
constantly  in  the  air. 

GRABAR:  But  by  then,  until  our  daughter  got  sick,  we  were  less  needed.  I  was  less 
needed  personally  also.  My  wife  was  very  involved  with  her  career.  And,  in  a  way,  I 
suppose,  those  were  the  years  when  we  kind  of  led  two  separate  lives.  We  met  on 
holidays  and  feast  days.  My  wife  disliked  Harvard  immensely.  For  one  year  we  were 
masters  of  a  house,  something  we  did  together,  and  she  disliked  the  way  she  was 
treated.  I  think  her  dislike  of  Harvard  has  affected  also  my  dislike  of  the  institution  in 
many  ways. 
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SMITH:   It  was  the  institution  and  not  simply  Cambridge? 
GRABAR:  No,  it  was  the  institution.  It's  a  long  story,  but  it's  a  snooty,  cold 
institution.   Unless  you  are  wealthy  yourself  and  living  in  Cambridge  and  "belong." 
We  lived  out  in  the  country  because  of  my  wife's  job  and  because  of  schools  for  the 
children,  and  it  just  simply  was  not —  Well,  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  my  Harvard 
resentments.  I  give  them  money  every  year,  but  for  statistical  purposes.  You  had 
another  question.  I've  forgot  what  it  was  myself. 

SMITH:  I  wanted  to  end  up  with  the  question  of  the  state  of  art  history  and  the 
American  domination  of  art  history,  if  we  want  to  call  it  that. 

GRABAR:  I  think  that's  reasonable.  Domination,  but  not  in  the  bad  sense;  it's  simply 
that  there  are  more  art  historians  in  America  than  anyplace  else,  there  are  more 
universities  teaching  art  history,  there  are  more  manuals,  and  there  are  more  students 
taking  courses,  although  Germany  has  quite  a  few,  too.  That  will  remain,  at  least  for 
a  while,  as  a  fact.  To  my  mind,  there  is  a  kind  of  vegetative  happiness  within  the  field 
at  the  moment  in  the  sense  that  nobody  is  thinking  of  interesting  new  things  to  do,  but 
people  are  doing  good  books  and  studies  on  individual  things  and  good  teaching. 
There  is  a  little  bit  of  concern  about  comparative  matters,  which  is  a  very  tricky  and 
difficult  topic,  and  there  is  a  little  bit  of  uncertainty  about  the  three  directions  the  field 
can  take.  One  direction  is  what  the  field  is  going  towards,  that  is,  more  and  more 
detailed  studies.  For  instance,  you  start  with  the  fourteenth  century,  then  it's  the 
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fourteenth  century  only  in  Spain,  then  only  in  northern  Spain,  and  you  spend  your 
lifetime  understanding  one  cathedral  or  one  painting  or  something  like  that.  I  am 
caricaturing  it,  but  there  are  some  good  sides  to  it.  You  learn  all  the  contexts.  That's 
one  direction,  and  one  can  imagine  an  art  history  which  will  multiply  monographs: 
thousands  of  new  monographs  where  everything  is  going  to  be  available,  understood, 
and  explained  in  every  little  detail.  It's  not  very  exciting,  but  it's  a  perfectly  proper, 
kind  of  Linnaean  way  of  understanding  every  aspect  of  human  creativity  over  the 
centuries,  the  continents,  and  what  have  you. 

The  second  direction  is  the  comparative  one.  It's  a  direction  I  used  to  like,  but 
I  now  have  some  difficulties.  The  point  is  that  everybody  can't  know  everything.  So 
you  specialize  in  various  areas,  periods,  or  monuments.  But  a  system  must  develop  to 
allow  comparisons  between  individual  groups.  So  you  are  going  to  start  having,  in 
individual  institutions — this  happens  now — religion  and  the  arts.  You  ask  specialists 
in  six  or  seven  different  subgroups  to  tell  you  about  religion  and  the  arts,  or 
architecture  and  the  arts,  or  construction  and  the  arts.  I  think  this  kind  of  comparatist 
stuff  is  very  useful  as  a  pedagogical  device;  it's  very  useful  for  students.  But  I'm  not 
sure  it  leads  to  really  interesting  conclusions.  I  was  just  at  a  symposium  on  religion 
and  the  arts.  You  tend  to  hear  about  things  that  everybody  knows  anyway — piety  is 
important,  and  so  forth. 

The  third  direction,  which  I  haven't  completely  given  up  on,  is  the  unified 
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theory  of  the  arts.  But  I  think  we  should  move  in  a  slightly  different  direction  there; 
that  is,  not  start  with  what  other  people  have  done,  like  semiotics,  linguistics,  and 
literary  theory  and  things  of  that  nature,  but  we  should  start  spending  some  time 
analyzing  what  one  is  doing  as  an  art  historian  and  trying  to  see  whether  out  of  this 
one  cannot  come  up  with  some  statements  about  the  nature  of  art,  and  the  nature  of 
perception.  I  suspect  that  before  one  turns  to  other  theories,  it  is  a  self-analysis  that 
should  be  done.  Now,  in  self-analysis,  as  anybody  who  has  gone  to  a  psychiatrist 
knows — even  for  two  sessions,  as  I  did  in  my  life — you  spend  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  saying  very  stupid  things,  or  very  unimportant  things,  but  these  things  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  get  to  some  kind  of  truth,  or  reality.  So  I  can  imagine  that  as  being  a 
direction  one  could  take. 

This  brings  me  back  to  something  we  were  talking  about  concerning  the 
Getty.  You  see,  the  Getty  is  not  necessary  for  the  first  direction  I  spoke  about;  there 
are  mechanisms  to  deal  with  the  study  of  masses  of  individual  little  things.  But  the 
other  two  directions  require  some  agent  that  will  help.  Now,  the  comparatist 
approach  is  the  easiest  one  because  it  can  be  run  by  any  administrator:  you  simply 
create  a  theme.  The  third  direction  is  more  difficult,  I  think,  because  one  needs 
somebody  who  has  ideas  in  mind  to  make  it  run.  But  these  two  directions  can  only  be 
done  collectively  rather  than  individually.  I  think  that  the  difficulty  of  this  field  is  the 
absence,  especially  now,  of  collective  thinking  about  the  arts,  or  the  history  of  art, 
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which,  for  instance,  I  know  the  physicists  have.  They  constantly  think  collectively,  in 

subgroups,  or  in  seminars.  Not  all  of  them,  I  am  sure,  but  they  belong  to  a  series  of 

circles,  and  1  don't  think  that  we  do  enough  of  that. 

SMITH:  Your  work,  from  what  I  have  read,  was  informed  by  an  understanding  of 

semiotics  and  structural  anthropology,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  acting  out  a 

program. 

GRABAR:  No,  because  it  never  worked.  Whenever  I  tried  to  make  it  work,  to  use  a 

formula  to  explain  something,  it  just  didn't  work.  I  have  all  this  in  notes — attempts  to 

make  the  phonemes,  morphemes,  and  so  on  work  out  in  the  arts.  I  have  never  been 

able  to  make  it  work. 

SMITH:  But  much  of  art  history  of  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  has  been  very 

programmatic  in  terms  of  feminist  readings  of  Freudian  theory,  or  semiotic  theory — 

GRABAR:  Well,  I  haven't  seen  any  good  stuff  done  on  semiotic  use.  Freudian 

theory  I  have  never  worked  on.  I  must  admit  I  have  a  prejudice  about  that,  which  is 

silly  on  my  part.  Feminist  theory,  I  have  read  some  of  it.  But  those  things  are  not 

necessarily  novelties;  they  are  simply  interesting  questions  to  ask.  The  Freudian 

approach  does  not  create  a  Freudian  theory  of  the  arts,  but  you  deal  with  a  single 

object  and  you  give  a  Freudian  explanation  to  it.  Feminism  has  focused  on  women 

painters,  women  collectors — 

SMITH:  But  also  how  gender  is  inscribed — 
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GRABAR:  Or  how  gender  is  inscribed,  but  that  so  far  has  been  less  successful. 
When  you  posit,  "Since  women  are  this,  therefore  they  create  this  .  .  .  ,"  to  my  mind 
this  has  been  unsuccessful,  because  there  is  simply  too  much  of  a  kind  of  rah-rah  spirit 
in  gender  studies  with  the  arts.  I  think  there  some  studies  of  Artemisia  Gentilleschi, 
and  also  some  studies  on  aspects  of  late  nineteenth-century  art  have  been  more 
successful.  I  heard  one  of  those  British  gender  people  talking  about  van  Gogh. 
SMITH:  Griselda  Pollock? 

GRABAR:  Griselda  Pollock,  that's  right.  That  was  very  impressive  the  way  she 
showed  not  so  much  gender  things  but  the  sexism  of  male  representation.  That  is 
easier  to  understand  and  to  feel  than  the  positive  value  of  gender-related  things.  It's  a 
little  bit  like  dealing  with  appointments  in  the  departments  in  which  I  am  involved.  To 
say  that  the  Harvard  department  is  sexist  is  easy,  I  can  demonstrate  that.  But  to  say 
how  it  should  have  been  different  is  something  else:  Should  Ilene  Forsyth  change  and 
not  serve  coffee  at  the  end  of  the  meal?  Or  is  it  we  who  should  not  associate  serving 
coffee  at  the  end  of  the  meal  with  being  a  lady,  which  we  think  is  fine  socially  but  not 
here?  I  feel  that  while  there  have  been  things  done  in  this  direction,  I  have  not  seen 
that  they've  gotten  anyplace  yet.  There  is  one  person  who  is  working  on  this  kind  of 
thing,  and  I  am  very  much  looking  forward  to  his  work,  and  that  is  David  Summers, 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  is  probably  one  of  the  two  most  brilliant  younger  art 
historians.  The  other  one  I  think  is  David  Freedberg. 
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But  this  is  one  of  the  things  I  want  to  work  on;  you  see,  all  this  is  connected 
with  these  kinds  of  themes,  and  you  can  see,  looking  at  this,  that  it's  full  of 
anthropology  and  linguistics  and  it's  very  weak  on  feminism  and  new  things.  I  just 
simply  haven't  focused  on  that  yet,  although  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  things  that 
has  to  be  done,  and  more.  But  it  has  to  come  out  of  being  an  art  historian;  it's  not 
that  because  Freudianism  exists  and  art  exists,  Freudianism  is  affected  by  art.  There 
should  be  something  about  art  that  leads  one  to  Freud,  or  whatever  it  is    I  think  that 
the  theory  of  perception,  and  cognitive  theories  are  very  important  in  a  lot  of  these 
things. 

SMITH:  Like  Michael  Baxandall's  work? 

GRABAR:  Like  Baxandall's  work,  or  like  the  German  Rezeptionstheorie .  I  have 
heard  about  them  and  picked  things  up  here  and  there,  but  I  haven't  focused  on  them. 
SMITH:  Baxandall's  work,  it  seems  to  me,  presupposes  that  there  are  some 
universal — truly  universal  because  they  are  physiological — laws  governing  vision,  so 
that  it  doesn't  matter  whether  you  are  in  Isfahan  or  in  Chartres 
GRABAR:  But  then  he  belongs  to  the  generation  that  thought  that.  Two  days  ago, 
at  lunch  here,  I  said  something,  I've  forgotten  what,  and  one  of  the  younger  members 
here  said,  "This  is  a  sexist,  Western-centered  statement."  So  a  lot  of  people  now 
would  say  Baxandall  is  a  "white,  late-middle-aged  European  male,"  and  so  that  would 
affect  him.  That  is  what  is  destructive  and  irritating,  when  you  don't  think  about  what 
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somebody  says,  but  only  that  he  is  of  a  certain  category.  But  can  one  avoid  that?  I 
didn't  see  President  Clinton's  State  of  the  Union  speech  because  I  was  at  a  concert, 
but  everybody  said  he  acted  as  president  and  as  president,  he  behaved  differently.  It 
was  very  interesting.  Actually,  I  approve  of  that.  I  wish  people  would  think  of  that 
more  often. 

SMITH:  Has  the  Orientalist  critique,  such  as  Edward  Said  has  made,  or  the 
Foucauldian  critiques  of  knowledge  as  technologies  of  power,  changed  the  way  in 
which  we  would  now  read  your  work,  or  Ettinghausen's  work — the  earlier 
generations  of  Islamicist  scholars  who  were  self-admittedly  Orientalist? 
GRABAR:  Oh,  certainly  Orientalist  in  the  sense  that  we  applied  methods  from 
Western  ways  to  Islamic  art.  What  we  were  thinking  then  was  to  say,  "They  have 
iconography  and  we  have  iconography.  Their  iconography  divides  into  a,  b,  c,  d,  our 
iconography  divides  into  a,  b,  c,  d,  everybody  is  the  same,  there  is  no  difference." 
And  of  course  it  was  absurd  because  things  are  very  different.  Power  is  a  little 
trickier,  because,  in  a  way,  it's  true,  architecture  in  particular  is  always  power,  and  it's 
so  true  that  it's  not  very  interesting.  I'm  getting  back  to  what  I  said,  that  I  think  these 
approaches  should  come  out  of  looking  at  works  of  art,  at  objects,  at  monuments,  at 
works  of  artisanship.  So  you  would  say,  "My  looking  at  this  leads  me  to  see  power  in 
this,"  or  to  see  gender,  or  to  see  whatever.  That's  something  that  does  make  sense. 
But  to  say,  "Ah,  there  is  gender,  it's  the  main  thing,"  or  that  art  is  power,  therefore 
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any  brickwork  is  one  kind  of  power  struggle  over  another  kind  of  power  struggle — 
that  is  artificial,  and  that  is  what  I  and  many  others  have  done  for  too  long.  So  what  I 
would  like  to  do,  if  I  have  the  energy  and  the  brains  to  do  it,  would  be  to  start  with 
things  that  I  have  done  before,  with  the  idea  of  analyzing  the  procedures  by  which  an 
art  historian  operates.  I  suspect  it's  something  that  should  be  done  almost  without 
footnotes.  The  Getty  [Art  History  Information  Program  and  Brown  University's 
Institute  for  Research  in  Information  and  Scholarship]  did  that  one  project,  but  it  was 
not  very  successful,  it  was  a  rather  dumb  one,  I  have  it  here  someplace. 
SMITH:  Oh,  Object,  Image,  Inquiry  [:   The  Art  Historian  at  Work]. 
GRABAR:  Yes,  about  how  the  art  historian  operates.  They  interviewed  a  number  of 
people  and  it  was  stupid.  It  was  remarkable  by  its  lack  of  usefulness.  But  I  would 
like  to  look  at  it  again  and  find  out  why  I  felt  that  way,  whether  I  was  right  in  feeling 
this.  I  suspect  that  it  was  because  they  did  not  know  the  questions  they  wanted  to 
have  answers  to.  So  people  said,  "In  the  morning  I  put  my  shoes  on,  then  I  have 
coffee  ..."  and  on  and  on.  We  made  the  same  mistake  when  we  decided  to 
computerize  Islamic  architecture  in  the  Aga  Khan  program  at  MIT.  We  found  the 
computer  experts  who  made  all  kinds  of  images  and  techniques  of  this  and  that.  Then 
we  got  the  images  on  the  computer  and  went  to  index  them.  We  put  stupid  people  on 
the  computers  to  make  the  index  of  all  the  images.  They  were  supposed  to  index 
everything  on  the  image.  So  a  year  later,  or  whenever  it  was,  I  looked  at  this  before  a 
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demonstration  with  the  Aga  Khan,  and  I  saw  "mosques,  phallic  symbols,"  which 
means  you  are  looking  at  phallic  symbols  in  mosques.  It  turned  out  that  on  some 
African  mosques  the  decoration  on  top  of  the  walls  had  a  kind  of  pine  cone  thing 
which  whoever  was  doing  the  indexing  couldn't  figure  out,  but  it  kind  of  reminded  her 
of  something  she  had  heard  to  be  phallic  symbols,  so  she  decided  it  was  phallic 
symbols  and  indexed  it  as  "phallic  symbols  in  mosques."  Similarly,  there  was: 
"mosques,  automobiles."    We  had  told  them  to  index  everything  inside  the  image.   So 
there  were  a  couple  of  cars  parked  in  front  of  the  mosque  in  the  photograph.   She 
indexed  it.  In  other  words,  there  were  all  kinds  of  stupid  reactions  from  people  who 
did  not  think  about  what  they  were  doing.  So  I  am  going  to  try  to  think  a  little  bit 
about  what  I  am  actually  doing  when  I  am  doing  something.  But  whether  it  can  be 
done  in  a  useful  way,  I  don't  know. 

SMITH:  It  also  seems  that  you  are  moving  to  the  question  of  beauty — you  call  it 
your  aesthetic  phase — and  the  question  of  sensuous  enjoyment. 
GRABAR:  Oh,  absolutely. 

SMITH:  Which  is  not,  at  least  if  we  leave  it  as  the  question  of  beauty,  reducible  to  a 
scholarly  question. 

GRABAR:  No,  it  is  not  reducible  itself,  but  the/act  of  beauty  is  reducible.  The 
specific  beauty  may  not  be.  Although,  I  want  to  think  about  this  one  a  little  bit  more 
SMITH:  Then  why  beauty  instead  of  say,  pleasure? 
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GRABAR:  Oh,  pleasure  is  part  of  it;  that's  maybe  how  beauty  is  to  be  defined,  that 
beauty  is  what  gives  pleasure,  or  a  bit  of  titillation.  That's  why  I  think  cognition 
theories  and  perception  theories  would  be  useful.  I  can  think  of  all  kinds  of  issues 
there,  but  I  would  like  to  define  those  issues  first  in  what  /  see,  then  go  to  all  these 
guys  and  see  if  anybody  can  help  in  phrasing  it  better.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  I  at 
the  moment,  although  this  is  a  personal  trip,  if  you  like,  am  moving  from  the 
contextual  that  has  been  my  lifestyle  to  a  kind  of  enjoyment  of  things  for  their  own 
sake,  which  is  irritating  to  some  of  my  old  students,  and  they  have  told  me  that.  But 
that's  okay,  that's  their  problem. 
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